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I. 


TIIK  JKWISFI  CnURCTT;  ITS  HISTORY.  OKOORARIIV, 

AND  ROKTllV* 

lTNTFOR^^  witli  tlio  niitlior’s  'Sinai  and  Rali'sCiiu',’  and  liko 
J  it  in  llie  (*l(‘ar  and  distinct  pi’cscMiiation  of  siu'n'd  sitt's  and 
sc('n(‘.s  lliis  volume  will  Ix'  rccciviMl  and  read  with  tlu^  same. 
pK'asant  charm  with  which  we  tiirn  the  ])ag(‘s  of  that  mo.st 
admirable  hand-book,  at  once  to  the  ma])  of  the  Holy  Land  in  our 
studie.s,  and  to  the  routes  and  wavs  of  thejiallowed  regions  of 
tlu^  whole  of  the  sacred  story.  Canon  Stanley  is  our  most  yahu'd 
<,mid(‘ ;  for  he  brings  IL^rc.'at  accuracy  and  perfect  know- 

h'di^ai  of  the  around  oyer  which  we  are  travelling  ;  but  lie  is*  also 
so  thoroughly  interesting.  In  his  com])any  we  so  complet(‘ly 
rc'alize  the  spot  and  its  circumstance  and  historic  ]>lace  ;  indeed, 
this  is  his  chief  charact(‘ristic  as  a  writer.  Pcahajis  the  impres¬ 
sions  he  conveys  are  rather  those  of  a  ])oet  than  a  historian. 
Ik*in<x  in  the  form  of  lectun's,  the  information  is  concise,  ^fhe 
styh‘  our  read(‘rs,  no  doubt,  well  know.  Jt  is  not  burdened  with 
much  criticism,  but  many  will  ])rize  what  they  receive  from 
the.se  pagi‘s  mon^  :  there  is  always  a  human  vision  and  a  human 
pr(‘.s(‘ntation,  if  not  ya.st  critical  spoils. 

The  history  commences,  of  course,  with  Abraham  ;  and  the 
n  adt'r  is  still  able  to  rei'ognise  all  the  circumstances  which  gave 
ilistinctne.ss  to  him  as  a  mighty  IFxlouin  Sheykh.  '^^fhe  sp(*(‘ch, 
the  co.stume,  the  manners  of  that  old  time,  linger  still. 

‘In  every  aspect,  except  that  which  most  concerns  us,  the  likcmess 
is  complete  between  the  Redouin  chief  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
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from  that  low  ostate  to  be  tlie 
pioua  1.11th  \UiK  l  ^  ^  tlie  spiritual  lathers  of  European 

heroes  and  saui  .  I  j  j  |  ^  of  the  Hedoum 

sr;:;  .1’  '.irS  At...,™,  i.„.c  -  .i»*,- 

tk>  voice  wliich  still  makes  itself  heard  across  deserts  ami  conti- 
lents  -Iml  Teas ;  heard  wherever  there  is  a  conscience  to  lirten,  or  an 
imagination  to  be  pleased,  or  a  sense  ot  reverence  left  amongst 

niankind.’  . 

Abrabain  comes  before  us  with  considerable  distinctness,  fioin 
the  wide-spread  inllueiice  of  bis  legendary  name.  In  that  age  ot 
the  worship  of  the  lieaveiily  bodie.s,  and  the  'vorsbip  o  kings 
Nimrods,  niigbty  limiters,  lie  beard  the  cal  ot  t.od,  hr.st  taught 
the  iiiiitv  id' Cod,  and  became  the  tir.st  prophet  id  a  new  leligioii. 
lie  tirst'disliiietly  witnessed,  for  bis  own  race  and  coiiiitry,  to  pure 
Theism— the  unity  of  Cod  against  all  pritneval  idolatries  t  ie 
natural  religion  of  the  ancient  world,  lie  is  the  father  ot  t  ie 
faithful  We  cannot  follow,  nor  will  it  be  righteous  to  ipiote. 
Dr.  Staiilev’s  delineations  of  the  course  of  Abraham  s  progress  in 
his  migrat'ions ;  but  the  hdlowiiig  brings  before  the  readers  eye 
1‘alestint*  tour  thousiiiul  yours  since. 

‘  It  ia  an  advaiitaj^o  of  visltin.i;  a  country  once  civilized  but  since 
fallen  back  into  barbarism,  that  iis  present  aspect  more  nearly  repro¬ 
duces  to  us  the  appearance  which  it  wore  to  its  earliest  inhabitants, 
tiian  had  we  seen  it  in  tlm  heii;ht  of  its  splendour.  Delphi  and 
:Mvcena',  in  their  modern  desolation,  are  far  more  like  what  they 
were  as  they  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  lirst  Grecian  settlers,  than 
at  tlie  time  when  tliey  were  covered  by  a  mass  ot  temples  and  palaces. 
Palestine,  in  like  manner,  must  exhibit  at  the  present  day  a  picture 
more  nearly  resembling;  tlie  country  as  it  was  seen  in  the  days  ot  the 
Patriarchs,  than  would  have  been  seen  by  David,  or  even  by  Joshua. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  hills  which  are  now  bare  were  then  covered 
with  forest ;  and  the  torrent  beds  which  are  now  dry  throughout  the 
year  were,  at  least  in  the  winter,  foaming  streams.  But,  as  lar  as 
we  can  trust  tlie  scanty  notices,  the  land  must  have  been  in  one 
important  respect  much  what  it  is  now.  It  is  everywhere  intimated  that 
its  population  was  thinly  scattered  over  its  broken  surface  ot  hill  and 
valh'v.  Here  and  there  a  wandering  shejiherd,  as  now,  must  have 
been  driving  his  shet‘|)  over  the  mountains.  The  smoke  of  sonaJ 
worship,  now  extinct  for  ages,  may  have  been  seen  going  up  troin 
the  rough,  upright  stones,  which,  like  those  of  Stonehenge  or  Abury» 
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in  our  own  country,  have  survived  every  form  of  civilized  buildings, 
aiul  remain  to  this  day  standing  on  the  sea-coast  plain  of  Phaniicia. 
(J roups  of  worshippers  must  have  heen  gathered  from  time  to  time 
on  some  of  the  many  mountain  heiglits,  or  under  some  of  the  dark 
clumps  of  ilex  ;  “  f'or  the  Camianite  was  then  in  tlie  land.”  Jhit  the 
abodes  of  settled  life  are  described  as  conliiied  to  two  spots;  one,  the 
oldest  city  in  Palestine,  the  city  of  Arha,  or  the  Four  (liants,  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  rich  vale  of  Mehron;  the  other,  “the  circle”  of 
the  five  cities  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan.  These  were  the  earliest 
r(‘|)resentatives  of  the  civilization  of  Fanaan  ;  the  Perizzites,  or,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  “  the  llittites,”  the  dwellers  in  the  open 
villages,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  v^lude  country;  so  much  so, 
that  the  children  of  lleth  are  called  “  the  children  tif  the  land,”  and 
the  land  itself  \vas  known  both  on  F'jyptianand  Assyrian  monuments 
as  the  land  of  “  lleth.”  Miunled  witli  these,  on  the  mountain  tops, 
as  their  name  implies,  wen*  the  warlike  Amorite  chiefs,  Mamro  and 
his  two  brothers.  Along  the  southern  coast,  and  the  uiululating  laml 
called  “the  south  country,”  between  Palestine  and  the  desert,  were 
the  ancient  jiredecessors  of  the  Philistines,  probably  the  Avites;  not, 
like  their  future  compierors,  a  maritime  people  of  fortilied  cities,  but 
a  pastoral,  nomadic  race,  though  under  a  ruler  entitled  “king.”  On 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  Horned  Ashtaroth, 
and  southward  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  w’ere  remnants  of  the  gigantic 
aboriginal  tribes,  not  yet  ejected  by  the  encroachments  of  Fdom, 
Ammon,  or  Moab, — the  Horites,  dwellers  in  the  caves  of  tlie  distant 
IVtra,  the  Emim  and  /iamzummim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Kephaim,  whose  name  long  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  later 
inhabitants,  and  was  used  to  describe  the  shades  of  the  wmrld  beyond 
the  grave.* 


Passing  by  tlio  patriarchal  pi'riod,  and  the  ])(*riod  of  tlie  hond- 
age  in  Kgypt — through  every  page  of  which,  howevt'r,  we  have 
tlu*  phmsant  and  instructive  narrativt^ — wc*  conn*  to  the  age 
hn'otold  in  the  promise,  the  time  of  Mos«‘s  and  of  the  Exodus. 
*riiroughout  his  volmm*  the  writer  aims  to  bring  into  ]>rominency 
and  distinctm‘ss  tlie  leading  ami  repr(*S(*ntativ(i  m(*n,  and  their 
jdace  in  tin*  ]irogr(*ss  and  d(‘V(*lopm(‘nt  of  the  nation.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Samuel,  and  his  n'lation  to  his  times,  is  ilrawii  with 
great  ch'arness  and  firmm‘ss  :  Samuel,  the  repres(*ntative  of  the 
mediawal  Cliurch  of  Judaism;  tin*  head,  tin*  archon  of  the  pro- 
Jiiietic  dispensation ;  the  Athanasius  of  his  Church  and  his 
times. 

‘He  could  still,  as  he  stood  before  the  people  at  Gilgal,  appeal  to 
the  unbroken  purity  of  his  long  eventful  life.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times, —  Hophni,  Phine- 
has,  or  his  own  sons, — he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  “  Behold,  I  am  old 
and  grey-headed,  and  1  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood 
unto  this  day.  Behold,  here  1  am  ;  witness  against  me  before  the 
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Lord.”  Xo  ox  or  ass  liad  he  taken  from  tljoir  stalls ;  7io  bribe  to 
obtain  bin  judjjinent,— not  evon  so  imieb  ns  a  sandal.  It  is  this 
appeal,  and  the  univ(*rsal  response  of*  the  f'eo])le,  that  has  eaus«‘(l 
(J  rot  ills  to  i;ive  him  the  name  of  the  .K‘\\isb  Aristides.  And  when 
the  boor  of  bis  death  came,  we  are  told  with  a  periiliar  em|)b  *sis  of 
expression,  that  ‘wJ/  the  Israidites  not  one  porn'on  or  fragment 
onlv,  as  mi^bt  have  been  expected  in  that  time  of  division  and  eon- 

fusion, _ “were  gathered  to»;etber”  round  him  who  bad  been  the 

father  of  all  alike,  and  “  lamented  him  and  buried  him  not  in  any 
saered  sjiot  or  seclmbsl  s(‘pnlebre,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  borne  vvbieli 
be  bad  eonseerated  only  by  bis  own  lonj^  nnblemisbed  eareiT,  “  in 
bis  bonsi*  at  Kamab.”  We  know  not  wiib  certainty  the  situation  of 
Karnab.  Of  Samuel  as  of  Aloses  it  may  be  said,  “  Xo  man  knowelh 
of  bis  sepulchre  unto  this  day.”  Hut  the  lofty  peak  above  (libeon, 
which  has  loinj;  borne  bis  name,  has  this  feature  (in  common,  to  a 
cfTtain  (‘xtmit,  with  any  bii;b  place  which  can  have  been  the  scent'  of 
bis  lift*  and  death),  that  it  ovt*rlooks  the  whole  of  that  broad  table- 
laii'l,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  wert'  afterwards 
unrolled.  Its  towerinc;  eminence,  from  which  the  pilgrims  first 
obtainetl  their  view  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  unfit  likeness  of  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  living  and  dying  iu  the  very  midst 
and  centre  of  the  future  glory  of  bis  country.* 


In  tlu'  same  distinct  manner  rise,  at  the  call  of  our  bistorian, 
and  ])ass  before  us,  all  tbe  great  earlit'r  names — Joslma  and 
(litleon,  Samson,  l)eborab,  and  Barak — while  be  bas  tbongbt 
and  com|»art‘d  till,  wilb  gn'at  insigbt  and  clearness,  be  stds 
bt'fon'  bis  rt'adt'rs  very  many  ])articnlars  of  tlu^  domestic  story, 
tiu'  liomes  and  tin'  ways  of  tin'  ]»(‘ople;  and  we  set*  bow  soon 
the  pe(»|de  came  to  realize  (Jod  in  their  history  and  their  nation, 
as  well  as  tlieir  ancient  ])atriarcbs  I'alled  of  God.  Some  service  is 
rendi'red  to  the  cause  of  l)ivine  truth  bv  tbe  clear  setting-fortli 
of  tbe  character  ot  tbe  foi'S  of  tbe  Israelites — those  with  xvboin 
tlnw  Wert'  maintaining  inci'ssant  conflict — tbe  Canaanites,  clearly 
of  Plnenician  race,  worsbi|)pers  of  tbe  cruel  and  licentious 
Pbo'nician  tb'itit's;  tiu'ir  Imman  sacrifice.s,  lici'ntious  orgies,  and 
worsbiji  of  a  host  of  divinities.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  we 
find  among  tb(\se  petiple  all  tbost*  features  so  familiar  to  us  from 
tin*  painting  the  bright  side  of  Polytbei.sm  in  tbe  mythology  of 
(iri'ecc.  \\  i'  find  t*nougb  of  its  dark  side  in  tbe  cruel,  debasing, 
and  namc'h'ss  sins,  which  turned  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  prophets  of 
Israel  .^ick,  in  tbe  wor.diip  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  Moloch  ;  the 
same  divinitii's  .^^o  h'liii'ntly  and  indulgently  regarded  as  Ju] liter, 

Apollo,  \  i*nus,  Ib'rcules,  and  Adonis.  Israel  was  consecrated  to 
extirpate  these. 

\\ e  have  often  .said  that  the  jioi'trv  of  Palestine  is  not  e]>ic — - 
t  n  ic  IS  no  exaltation  of  the  indi\  idual ;  no  vast  Achilles 
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str’ules  over  tlio  ])laiu ;  no  Agjunoinnon ;  no  Prometheus, 
tliat  most  ei>ieal  charavtcT,  altlioui^li  in  traj^ic  ami  dramatic 
— Imt  tlie  ineidiMits  wliicli  meet  us  in  the  historical 
iiarraVive,  tliey  are  alt.»<^(‘ther  eiucal,  and  tlie  characters  have 
an  i‘pic  grandeur  which  stirs  the  soul  to  read.  Somel^odv 
said  to  Joaiiua  Hailey,  ‘  Do  you  call  Macaulay’s  lays  poi'try  ^ 
and  she  said,  ‘  Yes,  it‘  you  call  the  sound  ot  the  trumpt‘t 
music.'  Se,  also,  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  too 
an*  poet rv,  such  poetry  as  there  is  iu  the  trumpet,  they  stu 
and  they  starth*  the  spirit.  Kvi'iy  part  of  the  Old  Testaim'ut 
aheuuds  with  tla'in.  We  read  them  until  they  lose  then 
wondnais  maij^uiticeuce  of  tom*,  even  as  the  wind  becomes  a 
eommou  wind,  and  the  rush  and  the  roar  ot  the  tempest  ot  the 
waves  a  commeii  sound.  An*  not  tin*  stori(*s  ot  the  Iliads,  and 
Odvss(‘ys,  and  Km*ads,  tame  compared  with  these  ?  How  much 
more  human  is  their  n*adin<x — how  much  more  kindlin^^ — while 
so  much  nearer  to  us.  Wdiat  battle-tii'lds  are  there  like  those 
alorn^  the  ]);isses  and  the  heights  of  Hen  jamin  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
read  till*  story  of  the  battle  ot  13(‘th-horon  without  te(*ling  the 
stir  of  the  times  of  old?  W  hat  record  might  have  been  given 
in  the  book  of  dasher,  we  know  not  ;  how  far  that  ancii*nt 
story  might  have  simpliti(*d  our  conce]>tion,  we  know  not ;  but 
do  we  n*mi*mber,  when  ‘the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua,  and 
said,  ‘Slack  not  thine  hand  from  thy  servants;  come  up  to  us 
(luicklv,  and  save  us,  and  ln*lp  us:  for  all  the  kings  ot  the 
Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  together 
against  us,’  that  immediate  res[)onse  ot  the  warrior 
Joshua  ‘came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up  trom  Odgal  all 
night’?  Prompt  ca])tain  and  commander-in-cliief  he,  with  his 
undaunted  host.  Hid  you  ever  realize  that  mighty  panic,  when 
th(^  shout,  the  mighty  shout  of  the  army  of  Joshua,  ros(^  to  the 
ear  of  tlie  startled  Ganaanite  ?  As  the  sun  rose  beliind  him,  he 
<‘iimlu*il  the  h(*ights  at  whose  foot  tin*  kings  lay  all  c‘ncam])ed  ; 
and  tlu‘n  was  givi*n  the  word,  ‘  not  to  tear,  noi  to  Ik*  disma\t<  , 
but  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  of  good  courage,  for  the  Lord 
had  d(*liven‘d  their  enemies  into  their  hands.’  The  (,^anaaniU‘S 
ll(*il  b(‘fore  them,  for  ‘  the  Lord  discomtited  tla'in,’  ‘and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  ;ind  chased  them  along  the  w.iy 
that  goeth  up  to  Beth-honm.’  And  then,  as  they^H(‘d,  ‘  the  Lord 
cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them’— one  ot  those 
fearful  tempests  of  tlu*  land  burst  upon  the  disord(*red  army — 
and  ‘tli<*y  W(*r(‘  more  which  died  with  hail-stones  than  th(*y  whom 
tlie  childivn  of  Israel  sh*w  with  the  sword.’  Hut  then  conies  tin; 
last  sublime  touch  of  that  picture.  The  day  had  advanced.  On 
tlu‘  summit  of  Beth-horoii  stood  the  strong  commander.  Below 
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liiiii  Htrotchod  the  ^oon  vales  of  Ajalon;  behind  him,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  (libeon.  Over  those  liills  stcxx!  liigli  the  sun.  The  faint 
fi^nire  of  the  iikhui  was  visil)le  standinjjf  over  from  tlie  sea.  Was 
the  en<‘niv  to  ('snipc' ?  Ao.  J  lu're  He  stood,  the  liaiid  oiit- 
streUhed  ^^ras|>in<^f  the  spe  ar ;  and  then  He  spoke,  and  said  in 
the  slight  of  Israel,  ‘Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  (liheon  ;  and 
thou,  Sloon,  in  the  valK‘y  ot  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stcxxl  still, 
and  the*  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
up(»u  their  enemies.’ 

What  stories  of  battles!  the  harp  of  Deborah,  and  the  hand 
of  l^iirak.  Again  the  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  burst  over  the 
( \anaanit(‘s ;  and  the  rains  descended,  and  the  winds  blew',  and 
the  tlmul  and  tlu‘  torrent  sw(‘pt  them  away.  Wlnit  other  hero 
in  uninspired  .story  reaches  the  dimmisions  of  Gideon,  the  victor 
over  Zel»ali  and  Zalnuinnah^  The  shrill  blast  of  those  truin]H‘ts, 
the  crash  »»f  tlios(‘  pitcliers !  How  the  tradition  stirs  us  now. 
( >ne  of  thi‘  most  ohoving  and  glorious  enchantments  of  Hebnov 
|x)etrv  is  its  nationality,  ’flie  surge  of  Hebrew'  song  brought 
on  twaav  wave  tin*  thought,  ‘God  is  with  us.’  This,  in  all  ag(‘s, 
gave  th(*  ecstasy  and  the  passion  to  their  mighty  tones  of 
triumph.  Ami  how,  as  they  all  sang,  the  thought  of  the  (Jod 
who  calh‘«l  them  and  sanctified  them,  gave  the  roll  and  the 
rush  of  irnhuly.  It  must  be‘  admitted,  there  have  been  no 
otlna*  such  national  lyrics.  ‘God  save  the  Queen,’  and  ‘Rule 
liritannia,’ awak(‘n  thrillings  and  tinglings  of  blood  and  soul; 
but  they  are  poor  atfairs  compared  with  the  national  songs  of 
Judea  ;  and  in  lM)th  the  musii*  is  far  tiner  than  the  w'ord.s.  We 
have  never  s(*t  our  national  inciihmt  to  music.  We  are  poor  in 
patriotic'  .smigs.  Kven  the  French,  pmhaps,  exceed  us  in  this; 
and  ‘till'  Marseillaise’  tinglt‘s  and  kindle‘s  even  more  than  ‘Ye 
Marinors  ot  Kngland.  The  nati(^nal  history  was  well  known, 
was  burnt,  intr)  th(‘  hearts  ot  tlu'  people.  In  a  very  tame  way,  we 
tancy,  our  history  is  ap))rehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  w'(‘ll- 
known,  perhaps  tlu‘  lH‘.st  known,  national  incident,  the  destruction 
ot  the  .panada,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Invincible  Armada. 
I  low  ditlerently  has  Macaulay  n'citcd  the  story  t.o  the  way  in 
which  we  can  conceive  it  nx'itixl  by  .some  ancient  Hebrew  in  a 
similar  instance.  Gur  ]Kx't  dwtJls,  indeed,  on  the  mustering  of 
the  nation  ;  Imt  the  true  pixan  is  left  unsung.  We  have  the 
gathi*ring  ot  tin'  ]H‘oph*,  m)t  the  scattering  of  the  foe.  There  is 
'cry  mueh  in  that  projected  invasion  which  reminds  us  of  the 
invasion  ot  l.sra«‘l  by  Sisera  ;  and  many  of  the  words  of  that 
glorious  song  ot  Deborah  might  w'cll  befit  our  case.  It  is  cpiite 
wondertiil  what  a  propensity  there  has  been  in  tyrants,  from 
tune  immemorial,  to  reckon  their  chickens  before  they  were 
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yalional  IhsUiry. 

1  f  Qwori  ‘iut"  ‘Have  they  not  sped! 

the  eaptains  aiul  o'oet  Vto'^“  ,..  nvd  his  armada  as  a  gorgeous 
’  vor\vas.  Philil.  H,  ^yho  had  p  e  m  1  ^ 

tlotllla,  ior  a  very  '^,h^  ,verc  to  murder  and  to  havoc 

with  soldiers  and  m-imsit  is,  n  1  AnUven>  pale. 

streets  ot  Lomlou  '  “  \^,,,,ao.i  was  all  J**;;'' 

Alas!  they  caleulaUd  na«l>.  and  baggage,  toi  the 

anxious  eyes.  There  ifluminatiou,  V'ln’ii  bondon 

triumph;  lights  ‘t.pil,  had  received  some  gitt  troni 

should  be  saeked  '1  '  ,  pi.^es  so  g.ugeous— 

,ince  t..  make  ;  for  a  war.  And  then 

Hwa.'  a.  preiKiration  tor  a  '"".‘I  and  the  dnp  of  the 

eame  th<il  night,  j.!ihips  of  tlianibelli,  and  the  tlame. 

•ovsterious  oars,  and  the  de\  d-slups  know  the 

,„;.l  the  mist  ami  have  sai.l  oyer  such  a 

'^■'1  ”f  ■r»rf.w>.  «.ii.  - 


vifion  S  •  1  1.  n 

'"SL  „e  ,1» 

Methodist  chapel,  m  m.my  •  J  .„,a  pcrhap.s  as 

seutinuu.t,  God  for  hnglmid, ^  h  '^  Hut 

profoundly,  as  m  the  heait.  f  n,itiona 

ihese  things  have  what  maybe  called  national 

lioetrv.  Wc  have  vciy  httte  senti- 

„s,trv,  and  what  we  'I'!;'  wAual  svntiment  of  Hebrewism. 

;,„.„l-of  ‘  God  is  with  us,  tl  e  1  that  Ghris- 

Does  this  arise,  =*'*  /:’'*'  \  \Ve  are  disposed  m  part  to  admit 

tiaiiity  disclaims  patriotism  .  ho  what 

this;  that  no  hm-'  too,  while  ho  had  no 

rale.stiiic  was  to  the  -  '  >  •  j  hecanie  ei>ieal,  and  a.s 

o,,ie  poet,  everything  m  y  ;,,j.t;,mtiou  and  of  scenery  le- 

h‘ive  sjiul  and  si'on,  all  tinn^ 

eimie'  greatly  representational.  .^,,,1  marvellous,  but 

Our  history  has  *^,A,t,"HG  to  recite  the  story  . 

have  we  the  heart  o  a  •  living  now,  and  heie  am 

AVhv,  it  is  in  the  ’1"'“  .‘ih  d  our  readers’ attention  to  it 

mdv-  a  few  months  since  '  „j  .^^ip  along  the  heights  of 

how  Nanoleoii  1.  spread  his  mi„  y 
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whore  a  hundred  thousand  men  waited  for  the 
luunuuit  wiitMi,  beneath  the  leadership  of  the  First  Consul,  tliey 
were  to  sprinj^  i>n  England — thiKse  preparations  were  vast — 
and  fifty  thousand  men  spn‘ad  along  the  coast  from  Brest  to 
Aiitw(‘rp.  ‘L(‘t  us  be  niast(‘rs  of  the  cliannel/said  Napoleon,  ‘for 
six  hours,  and  we  are  masters  of  the  worhl.’  Also  the  mastcT  of 
the  French  Mint  received  orders  to  strike  «a  medal  conimem- 
(uating  the  eon(|uest — and  although  the  die  had  to  be  broken, 
thiTe  are  three  copies  taken  ;  two  are  in  France  and  one  in 
Kriglaiul — the  Eiuper()r  crowned  with  laured,  and  the  inscription 
in  French,  ‘London  taken,  LSOL’  But  there  was  One  sitting 
in  the  heavens  who  laughed  :  the  L<‘rd  had  them  in  derision, 
ile  spoke  unto  them  in  llis  wrath,  and  vexed  them  in  His  sore 
<Iisph'asure ;  for,  alas,  alas!  Admiral  La  Touche  Tn'ville,  having 
received  orders  to  put  to  s<;*a,  he  alone  knowing  the  destiny  of 
th(‘  th‘et,  fell  sick,  p<M>r  man,  and  died  just  then  ;  and  there  was 
no  heail  to  dirt'Ct,  and  no  hand  to  strike,  and  the  thing  had  to 
he  postpoiH'd.  But  Napoh'on,  Fmperor  Najioleon,  did  not  give 
up  :  in  LSOo  he  was  waiting  still  in  Boulogne  !  London  was 
m>t  tak(‘n,  t«>  he  sure,  in  ISOt,  hut  it  might  heinlh()5.  Ho 
climbed  ihe  luMghts  again  and  again,  and  waited  for  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  tle(‘ts  ;  hut  he  strained  his  eyes  in  vain  :  his  admirals 
blundered,  and  so  that  th‘et  which  was  to  have  taken  London, 
whih‘  Napoleon  supposed  it  hastening  to  Brest,  was  flying 
Cadiz,  there  to  nn‘t‘t  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  and  so,  in  fact, 
London  was  not  taken.  But  what  would  an  ancient  Hebrew 
have  said  ?  He  would  have  said,  ‘As  wo  have  heard,  so  have  we 
sent:*  ‘(hxl  is  known  in  Ina*  ])alacos  for  a  refuge.  For,  lo,  the 
kings  were  assemhh'd,  th(‘V  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it, 
ami  so  they  marv(‘lK‘d  ;  they  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away.' 
‘We  hav(‘  thought  of  Thy  lovingkindness,  ()  (Jod,  in  the  midst 
ot  I  by  tempK'.’  He  would  have  sung  as  Deborah  sang,  ‘  So  let 
nil  thim‘  enmnies  perish,  O  Lord  :  hut  h't  them  tliat  love 
htiu  lu*  ns  the  s\in  wluai  he  g(H‘th  forth  in  his  might.’ 

(uM*grnpliy,  we  all  know,  melts  and  mingles  its  shades  into 
thost*  ot  history.  What  is  that  unaccountable  charm  of  ])laces  ? 
W  hat  is  that  strang(*  law  which  impels  us  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
old  incidiMit — to  n‘-peoj)le  with  the  past  all  the  manifold  ma- 
josties  and  tianlernesses  of  nattire  ?  How  is  it,  we  ask,  and  almost 
\nii\l\  ask,  that  nature  in  lu‘rselt  only  lK‘comes  significant  to  us 
h\  man  ?  It  is  ev(*rvw]iere  .so.  W  ho  is  ins(*nsihle  to  the  ])ower 
ot  shiiiies^  s])ots  sacred  by  the  legiaids  of  departed  bravery; 
>vheie  the  horo  wrest k‘d  ;  where*  tiie  maiden  W(*])t  ;  where  tlio 
stately  c;ivaU-:ule  .swept  on.  dV)mi>s  and  temples,  ruins  and  cave.s, 
aiid  evt  n  tile  louely  ghvll  and  the  bare  or  sciircely  grassy  rock 
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— how  they  tlirill  us.  It  is  so  cvorywliore  :  tlio  simplest  villau^o 
has  soim*  story  to  t(‘ll  which  awakiuis  all  our  interest  in  us. 
How  much  more  is  it  so  with  wliat  we  call,  by  an  universal 
acknowledi^ment,  tlu'  Holy  Land.  The  charm  of  ])laces  moves 
ns  even  while  we  read.  Who  can  n‘ad  unmoved  the  story  of 
the  i^ravc'  of  Raclud,  and  tlie  Uaider  revisitim^  of  the  patriarch 
dacol)  of  the  old  haunts  of  B(‘thel  and  Beerslu'ha,  and  the 
hiirial  of  the  old  nurse  Ik'horah  iKMii'ath  the  hill  of  Ik'thel, 
under  that  ]>laintive  oak,  ‘  the  Oak  of  T(‘ars’  (‘  Allon-hachuth’)? 
A  very  interesting  A|>pendix  to  this  vohuiu^  is  the  visit  of 
Hr.  StanhiV,  with  his  young  charge,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
the  cave  of  Machpelali,  the  spot  of  those  tender  words  of 
Jacob,  ‘There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife; 
then*  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wifi*;  and  there  I 
buried  Leah.’  A  similar  entrance  into  the  charm  of  places  we 
have  in  the  description  of  the  halt  of  Jacob  on  his  exile  from 
his  father  s  house. 

‘The  first  halt  of  the  Wanderer  revealed  his  future  destinies. 
“  The  sun  went  down  the  night  gathered  round;  he  was  on  the 
etMitral  thorough I'are,  on  the  hard  hackbone  of  the  mountains 
of  Palestine;  the  ground  was  strewn  with  wide  sheets  of  hare  rock  ; 
here  and  there  stood  up  isolated  fragments,  like  ancient  Hruidieal 
monuments.  On  the  hard  ground  he  hiy  down  for  rest,  and  in  the 
visions  of  the  night  the  rough  stones  formed  themselves  into  a 
vast  staircase,  reaching  into  the  depth  of  the  wide  and  open 
sky,  which,  without  any  interruption  of  tent  or  tree,  was  stretched 
over  the  sle(‘per’s  head.  On  that  staircase  were  seen  ascending  and 
descending  the  messengers  of  (iod;  and  from  above  there  came 
the  Divine  V^oice  which  told  the  houseless  wanderer  that,  little 
as  he  thought  it,  he  had  a  Brotector  there  and  everywhere  ;  that  even 
in  this  bare  and  open  thoroughfare,  in  no  consecratiul  grove  or  cave, 
“llu‘  Loan  w:is  in  this  ])hice,  though  he  knew'  it  not.”  “This  was 
HktueI/,  the  House  of  Ood  ;  and  this  was  the  gate  of  Heaven.”  * 

Ho  we  not  rend  of  the  army  of  Gixlfrey  of  Bouillon,  that 
when  it  came;  in  sight  of  Jeu'usahun,  beholding  in  the  distance 
its  tunxds  and  fair  fronts,  they  were  so  transj)ort(Hl  with  joy  that 
they  gave  such  a  shout  that  the  very  i‘arth  was  said  to  ring 
again.  Some  such  siuisations  stir  within  us  ail  Jis  we  think  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  say,  mighty  is  the  charm  of  many  of  those 
plact's.  One  cannot  reduce  to  science;  the  ladings  which  over- 
wlndin  us.  It  w'as  always  so,  not  le.ss  from  the  days  of  Abraham, 
when  ^bdchizedidv  nu*t  liim  rtdurning  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings,  and  now',  nor  less  now'  than  then.  Secluded  from  the 
r(‘st  of  th(‘  ancient  world  in  its  nest  of  hills,  it  was  a  small  ter- 
riiorv.  Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  littleness  of  Pales- 
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I"”"'  '*)  . . In-  itH  wlj»k.  l,i,'icTlV,’'i«  Vi";]  '";y  li'Kli 

uaUso.  tl.o  hills  of  iloal,  on  the  i  To  Vho  M  S-r" 

tlie  west.  It  ha.s  he..n  well  r.ooT.l  S  .f  *  ^1^‘J‘teiranean  on 

other— that  of  the  nionntain.s  or  the*'-  ’.  * 

aninlst  the  notes  and  tones  of  the  Hehr^'^  hoard 

p-*..  If  on  theonesideiteU  .seen,  to 

*aade  „/ on  the  other  r.,.se  the  orv^  < 'n  f '''  -‘'"J 

^nlls  IS  Ills  also/  Tlit^ro  uv*i-  fi  ^  of 

of  Arahia.  whence  the 

and  da, -oh  wandered  into  the  coiinti  v'^-T  /  5  -A-hrahain 
aniels  ;,n,|  'Ironiedaries  of  Jli,)iy„  .„,d’ F  /  whence  the 

,  :  I*;-.";-  'U.  rh,.,v  lav  the  se-  ‘  h  ^phah  were  once  again 
lanshLsh-sailsof  ndghtv  .shiiis  wh  .  "'"'.'!" «'*'!«  of 

w.'iv  tlynij,  i.h„"|  doves"!)  tf"' "■'"’♦oness 

"f  .1.1, 1, -a.  Thus  it  «as  v.i,l  ‘T  ' '''  t"  the  li-dit 

■:'  th..  nations  an, I  of  the  eli.n.tn^rtS 

h',  i.vlhti.gn.  nature  was  re.,-, r,.,|f,,,.  /|  ‘  ‘'’'’""t  lier.’ 

""gg,..stions  of  V'.l,  f  ^  "^'Tondous  .svnil.„li.s,ns 

"■o  hai  hanan  rac's  who  de.scen,le,  t  '“'""ts 

'  Pi.>ins  ;  hut  fr/n  I  '  I  »'‘<I  mvage  the 

".IS  on,.  Iong-,.ontinu,.,|  a.scent  ,  *')  Hehi-on 

f  "P  -nto  (  anaan,’  we.v  not  ,  .K-  ^  ^'gvpt  ’  ‘  To 

""  •'ll  nations  w,.re  to  IW  '  "'‘on  the  to,,  of  the  hills 

ol  th,.  heav,.i,s  'I'  ®  g.‘'e  inaiestv  to  tie.  „  7, 

'"•w  r,'n„„o“' '  tJJ/'I  Tord  the  th.TX^S 
'■"II.  ‘  Ho  I  7  'T glorv  fhuinleiv.tl.  >  ^  .  ''■■‘‘tant, 
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‘Tlicrcforc  will  not  we  fear,  thouijli  tlio earth  be  romovcih’  ‘The 
jnountains  How  down  at  thy  presence,  as  when  the  ineltinfr  hrc 
Imrneth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  hoil.  No  doubt  the  in- 
fiiienoe  of  the  sea  is  widely  difi'erent  to  the  infiuence  ot  the 
mountains.  The  sea  is  a  cheerful,  humorous  creature,  eociuettish 
and  cruel,  as  all  cociuettes  are  ;  but  if  stern,  pla.stic.  All  nations, 
"if  they  have  been  triumphant  over  time  and  circumstance,  have 
had  to  take  the  sea  into  their  confidence.  No  nation  has  beeii 
nermanently  oreat  but  as  she  has  had  a  large  seaboard.  And 
even  I’alest’ine  had  its  great  seas  and  rivers  ;  but  the  genius  ot 
Palestine  dwelt  amidst  the  hills  and  mountains.  If  tenderness 
touches  with  its  indispensable  charm  these  awful  ]KK'ms,  it  is  not 
the  tenderne.ss  of  the  soul  caught  from  ‘the  haven  ot  sliijis  and 
the  .stir  of  the  ])eople.s,  from  the  gmitle  humours  arising  trom 
the  spray  of  the  sea  waves,  or  of  immy  tribes  ;  it  is  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  that  deep  silence  which  falls  upon  the  heart  amidst  the 
solitude  of  brooding  hills  ;  the  temlerne.ss  of  the  reticmit,  not  hjss 
than  the  passioimte  nature  ;  the  tenderness  of  the  hush  and  the 
calm,  not  the  clash  and  the  conte.st  of  the  wave  tmd  the  storm. 

'J’he  Hebrew  jioetry  very  adequtitely  represents  the  land,  and 
soil,  and  nice,  from  wlience  it  sprang.  Especitdly  do  we  see  this 
in  its  entire  dive.stment  of  humour,  of  wit,  ;md  of  satire,  lliere 
are  one  or  two  e.xceptioiis  to  this  generalization,  but  they  are  so 
rare  that  they  confirm  the  rule.  There  is  an  intense  reahsni 
in  it ;  a  grim  and  gloomy  grandeur  takes  jiossession  of  many  of 
the  features  of  it.  For  the  Hebrew  had  no  acipiaintance, 
in  those  periods  when  that  literature  was  compiled  which  is 
precious  to  us,  with  many  races  or  many  men.  His  soul  was 
inllamed  with,  his  eye  was  ti.xed  upon,  august,  aim  solemn 
and  .solitary  truths.  We  are  afraid  the  rich  racmess  of  what  we 
call  genial  humour,  is  sadly  allied  to  the  gracehil  and  imri- 
fhaloiit  imlitference.  Thme  was  little  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  which  could  be.  regarded  as  cheerlul.  The  race,  like  the 
iiatriarchs,  moved  beneath  a  baimi'red  vanguard,  which  was 
always  a  pros]»ect  and  a  promi.se,  and  never  a  possession.  Hos¬ 
tile  hosts  of  Anakiin  jierpetually  hung  round  them  ;  there  was 
Ikibylon  in  their  front,  and  there  was  Egypt  m  their  rear  ;  ami 
mou'ntain  solitudes  are  not  favourable  to  the  development  of 
humour  ;  they  do  not  nurse  the  arti.st  faculty  at  all  those 
mountain  maji^stlcs  ;  Samuel  would  not  ho  a  pleasant  companion 
to  us  after  that  cheerful  little  e.xerci.sc  of  hewing  Agag  m  pieces. 
Nor  w'oiild  Elijah  be  the  mo.st  desirable  alter  that  entertaining 
ei.isode  upon '.Mount  Carmel.  They  aceu.stom  the  mind  and 
heart  to  tho.se  sublime  attractions  beneath  whose  iiresence  it  is 
regardless  of  the  forms  and  the  settings.  Ihere  is. nothing 
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in  the  mountain  :  it  will  not  yield  to  you  ;  it  will  not 
i«‘tire  lH‘l‘ore  you.  Mountains  haiio  a  grandeur  and  heaviness 
he  tore  y«  HI.  They  are  like  th(‘ very  lawgivers  of  nature,  stern  and 
i!npas.sive.  Lot  the  sun  shine  as  it  will,  tJtey  never  laugh. 
Stern  siuitinels,  they  couch  hidore  the  inhahitants  ;  they  hold 
the  echoes ;  they  protract  the  thunders  ;  upon  their  crests 
thev  tirst  rt‘ceive  the  lightnings,  which  break  harnih'ssly  tluae, 
and  scatter  themselves  amidst  the  forests  of  the  valleys.  When 
the  Hebrew  j)rophet  or  ]U)et  wanted  the  teaching  which  should 
cMdlect  the  stnmgth  of  his  spirit  against  the  idolatrous  pric‘st  or 
king,  ‘  he  went  to  a  cave  and  lodged  there  and  when  he 
came  forth,  it  wjus  not  in  the  graccdnl,  ]dayful  spirit  of  a  man  to 
whom  words  and  creinls  are  all  alike  humorous  vehicles.  The 
sttTnness  of  the  Semitic  man  w;us  fostered  by  the  dirpiT  steni- 
ne>s  of  nature.  What  couhl  we  think  if  one  of  those  wild 
beings  Ciime  before  our  ey(‘s  I — Samiud,  or  Amos,  in  his  rough 
garment — in  his  (we  the  wild  s]u)t  of  electric  fire,  terrible  and 
inU-nse  ;us  that  gh»ry  on  the  face  of  Moses.  These*  were  the  nu'n 
whe)  hael  sh‘pt  —  no,  net  slept,  but  spre'ad  themselvc's  night  and 
day  on  the*  hanl  tloering of  the  cave,  waiting  for  ‘the  word  of  the 
Lord.’  t’ould  ye»u  e‘xpert  these  nuai  to  indulge  you  in  little 
humorous  nueveinents^  .\s  well  I'Xpt'ct  an  angel  to  be  ve'iy 
funny.  No;  there  is  no  humour  in  this  poe'try,  any  more  than 
in  the  poetry  ot  Wordsworth.  Directness  of  vision,  the  intt'nse 
mystical  charm  (►f  natun*,  wi*  .say,  destroys  that  all-encom])assing 
circularity  ot  Si>ul  in  which  such  grotescpienesses  becomes  at 
all  pos>iltIe.  lint  in  the  .stead  of  this,  tlK‘re  was  a  my.stical  halo 
which  did  not  tlu'  h‘ss  glority  than  it  gloomeil  all  nature. 

J  Ill'll*  was  no  (juestion  in  those  days  about  th(>  supernatural: 
the  people  lived  ever  within  the  fear  and  the  jiresenco 
ot  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible.  It  may  be  s.aid  of 

all  ot  them,  they  ‘  I'lidiircd  as  .seeing  Him  who  is  invisibh*.’ 

I  here  is  no  glory,  or  beauty,  or  benignity  in  nature  where  it  is 
net  .so.  All  tilings  were  sealed  by  intinitc  signitications  ;  signi- 

tie,iti<*ns  which  we  tear  ai'i*  lost  to  us  now.  ’I’liere  was  no 

iiiMi  i.id  honor  of  mysticism.  l\)etry  was  not  fanev.  There  was 
no  tear  ut  its  being  a  thing  .separate  and  cut  off  from  jdiilo- 
.M'pli\.  tor  that  poi'trv  was  what  all  true  poetrv  is,  an  entrance 
into  tile  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  tin*  universe.  ]t  was  an 
eiitraiiiv  into  the  ‘  lil’e  of  things,’  and  into  the  truth  of  tilings, 
liieie  was  no  Worship  of  id(*ology,  or  ididatrv  of  ideas, 
yluih  is  the  hist  torni  ot  Paganism.  At  the  .same  time,  the 
ideology  ot  the  Hebrew  narrative  is  miraculous,  and  spiritual 
s\niUdl>ts  never  have  and  never  will  weary  of  its  multiforiii 
pictures.  Ihis  ki.H  vanity  c*f  thought  may  have,  and  iirobably 
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lias,  (loopor  plionoinoiia  than  most  of  its  ])rofossors  know. 
It  is,  in  fart,  ivason  foelin^  after,  hut  not  fiiuling,  tlio  spiritual 
haso  of  tilings,  oitln'r  in  narrative  or  in  scenery.  Tlie  poetry, 
therefore,  of  the  lh‘hrews  lield  tlie  keys  to,  as  well  a*s  the  stores 
(»f,  the  whole  scenery  of  symholisin.  Why,  everything  in  Pales¬ 
tine  was  a  shadow  and  a  type.  The  kingdom  was  all  alive  wdth 
sjiiritual  escutchetuny.  The  hid  hook  is  all  alive  to  us  with 
strange  images  and  w«)rds.  And  what  a  w’ondm’ful  grii'f  there 
is.  How  wi^  an'  reminded  of  the  dt'iinition  of  sold  given  hy 
tlie  wonderful  hlind,  deaf  girl,  Laura  Ih  idgeman,  t\’hen  she  asked 
lier  instructor,  ‘What  is  souW  He  replied,  ‘That  which 

thinks,  teels,  hoju's,  loves - ’  ‘And  (tches/  she  added  eagt'rly. 

‘And  itches.'  They  are  all  in  the  Ilidirew  ])oet,  hut  especially 
ihe  uchhtif.  Ah,  what  ]iathos!  what  tenderness!  ddie  poet 
jiossesses  himself  of  every  ])ictorial  rudirtihtalizafton,  say 
again,  piu'sonitication.  ‘  C)h  that  my  head  wi're  waters,  and 
mine  tyes  a  fountain  of  tears!’  ‘Deep  calleth  unto  dee]>  at  the 
n(nsi‘  of  /////  waterspouts  ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are 
;rone  ov(‘r  nu*.’ 

It  is  often  the  casii  that  ‘  Every  inciihmt  and  waml  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  is  fraught  with  a  double  meaning,  and  earthly  and 
spiritual  images  are  ]nit  one  over  against  the  other — hardly  to  he 
s(‘en  in  the  English  version,  hut  in  the  original  ch^arly  intmnhul.’ 
We  stand,  like  the  ])ro]ihet  Ez(‘kiel  himself,  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Dhehah,  and  see,  hy  the  aid  of  those  marvellous  hieroglvphs,  the 
uns(‘en  wmrld  coming  into  vicwv.  We  arc  afraid  to  attemjit  to 
spi'll  the  mystery  :  visions  upon  visions  of  revolving  wheels  of 
])rovidence,  and  hurning  lamps,  and  intcndhlding  lightnings,  and 
gleaming  amber,  and  majestic  natural  creatun's  ;  cherubim,  to 
carry  forward  Divine  works;  spirit  and  jiower  alive  in  the  royal 
lion,  and  the  sacrificial  and  simple  ox,  and  the  winged  and  far- 
reaching  eagle,  and  in  the  face  of  the  chief,  the  imtn.  Then,  as 
W(‘  study  these  vjist  symbols,  then  w'e  see  the  analogy  of  the  ma- 
ti'rial  and  the  s])iritual  world,  all  cohenait  in  texture,  m(‘chanism, 
and  design.  Wc^  set'  how'  ‘  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  hut 
that  which  is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  s]>iritual.' 

*  A  tapestried  tent  to  shade  us  meant 
Prom  tlie  brave  o’erhanijiii^  firmament, 

AVhere  the  blaze  of  tlie  skies, 

Comes  soft  to  the  eyes, 

Throu<xh  the  veil  of  mystical  imageries. 

We  gaze  aloof 
On  tlie  tia«ued  roof, 

AVhere  time  and  space  are  the  warp  and  woof, 

Which  the  King  of  kings  as  a  curtain  flings 
O’er  the  dreadfuluess  of  created  thiugs.’ 
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It  is  a  nice  question,  that  of  the  relation  of  true  poetry  to  art,‘ 
the  relation  of  the  prophet  and  the  seer  to  the  artist.  We 
diunand,  fis  genius  decays,  rhythmic  vestures,  and  the  meretricious 
juloruments  of  mere  verse.  The  elder  and  most  primeval  mini 
cast  th(‘se  indi^mantly  away  ;  and  especially  we  may  believe  that, 
in  the  jxH'ts  of  Palestine,  it  was  not  cultivation,  hut  soul,  which  at 
once  j;ave  the  charm  to  the  measure  and  the  word.  Yet  wo 
must  ri*meml>er  that  all  true  poetry  is  art:  the  soul  consitriis 
itself  to  music.  Shakspeare  was  ipiite  uneducated,  hut  how 
perfect  his  art  was,  if  not  invariahly,  then  how  frecpiently.  i.ot 
us  rememher  that  thos(;  splendours  of  tro[)e  and  ti^ure  on  wlii(‘lj 
the  proft‘ss(>r  of  ])oetry  and  rhetoric  expatiates,  and  which  the 
little  poetasti*r  seeks  to  imitate  and  to  emhellish  his  little  pheno¬ 
mena  with,  sprang  hot  and  mighty  from  tlu*furnaci‘  of  the])oet’s 
genius.  It  is  thus  with  that  (‘mimmt  tigure  of  spec‘ch  we  call 
personitication,  with  which,  heyond  any  other  ])oetrv,  the 
Hehrt‘W  language  ahounds,  hut  which  gives  highest  dignity,  and 
rapture,  and  ecstasy  to  all  poetry.  There  is  a  singular  principle 
wliich  attrihutes  the  (pialitit‘s  of  sex  to  inanimate  ohjects.  This 
is  one  form  of  that  stirring  spirit  which  emhodies  to  the  eye 
every  form  as  n'ally  living  and  acting.  Time  would  (piite  fail 
us  Ui  point  to  (‘ven  a  thousandth  ])art  of  tlu‘  illustrations  of  this 
which  might  he  presented  ;  hut  personitication  does  wondiufully 
n'veal  to  us  the  instinct  in  man  which  seems  to  regard  all  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  nature  as  conscious,  active,  and  alive,  ddie 
id<‘a  of  poetry  as  a  making  or  creating  was  not  present  to  the 
Hebrew  :  no,  it  was  the  rhythmic  vibration  of  life.  Khythm  does 
not  mark  the  H('hn‘W  ])oetry  (‘xc(‘])t  as  ihowflft-rhiithius  ixiv  to 
1h‘  so  regarded  ;  and  the  careful  study  of  these  opi'iisone  of  the 
gn'at  doors  of  nu*aning  in  the  Hebrew  Hihle.  This  has  been 
calk'd  paralkdism ;  a  ]»owi‘rful  and  hi'antiful  concord  of  the 
whole  si*ns(\  when  the  pro|)osition  of  the  first  member  of  the 
vers(‘  is  caught  up  and  poured  out  again  in  a  second  to  exhaust 
itst'lf  thoroughly ;  as  in  Psalm  i. ;  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7  ;  Isa.  li.  ti.  There  is 
a  lK*autitul  instance  ot  parallelism  in  Solomon’s  Song,  showing 
tln‘  purity  and  unity  of  the  marriage  state  depicted  in  it,  as  com¬ 
part'd  with  the  harems  of  ]uinces — the  beauty  of  the  spotk'ss 
luide. 


‘  Sixty  they  queens! 

Eighty  luistn  sses ! 

And  waiting-maids  without  numher! 
ihie,  she — my  dove,  my  pt'rfect  one. 
tbie!  she  to  her  mother  an  honour. 

I  nsullied  she,  to  her  who  hare  lier  an  honour. 
The  daughters  beheld  her  and  blessed  her ; 
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Tbo  queens  and  tlie  mistresses,  and  tliey  praised  her,  saying, 

AVho  is  this  tliat  looketli  forth  as  tlie  rosy  morning, 

Tairas  the  bright  moon,  unsullied  as  the  burning  sun,  terrible 
as  a  bannered  host  ?  ’ 

Tersoni heat  ion  was,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  tlie  Hebrew 
mind,  not  less  distinct  in  tlieir  other  productions  than  in  the 
H(‘hr(‘W  Scrijitures.  This  gives  the  amazing  iiarabolic  power 
which  is  evident  not  only  in  tin'  Scripturi‘s,  hut  oftcui  in  a 
vi‘ry  exaggeratt'd  form,  hut  more  frcMjucntly  in  a  very  beautiful 
form,  in  the  Talmud.  We  may  ask  our  readers  to  ri‘ad  the 
following  beautiful  parable,  in  wliich  all  nature  is  repix'scntcd 
alivc‘.  The  citation  shows  how  ])arable,  and  poem,  and  pc‘r- 
sonitication,  naturally  spoke  in  the  Ibdirew  mind. 

David:  the  Song  of  the  Night. 

‘  As  David,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tending  his  flocks  on  Tkdh- 
lehern’s  fertile  jdains,  the  Spirit  of  the  JiOrd  descended  upon  him, 
and  his  senses  were  opened  and  his  understanding  enlightened,  so 
that  he  could  understand  the  songs  of  the  night.  The  heavens  pro¬ 
claimed  tlie  glory  of  God,  the  glittering  stars  formed  one  general 
chorus,  their  harinonioiis  melody  resounded  upon  earth,  and  the 
sweet  fulness  of  their  voices  vibrated  to  its  utmost  bounds. 

‘  “  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal,”  sang  the  setting  sun. 
“  1  am  the  hem  of  his  garment,”  responded  the  soft  and  rosy  twi¬ 
light.  The  clouds  gathered  themselves  togi'ther,  and  said,  “  We  are 
his  nocturnal  tent.”  And  the  waters  in  the  clouds  and  the  hollow 
voices  of  the  thunders  joined  in  the  lofty  chorus,  “  The  voice  of  tlie 
Eternal  is  upon  the  waters,  the  God  of  glory  thundereth  in  the 
heavens,  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters.” 

‘  “  He  tiieth  upon  mif  wings,”  whispered  the  wind  ;  and  the  gentle 
air  added,  “  /  am  the  breath  of  God,  the  aspirations  of  his  benign 
juescnce.”  “  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,”  said  the  jiarched  earth  ; 
“  all  around  is  praise  :  I  alone  am  sad  and  silent.”  Tnen  the  falling 
dew  replied,  “  1  will  nourish  ///cc,  so  that  thou  shalt  be  refreshed  ami 
rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall  bloom  like  the  young  rose.”  “  Joyjulli/ 
we  hloom^^'  sang  the  refreshed  meads;  the  full  cars  of  corn  waved  as 
they  sang,  “  We  are  the  blcssinj  of  God,  the  hosts  of  God  against 
J'aviiney 

‘  “  We  bless  thee  from  above  f  said  the  gentle  moon ;  “  ATe,  too, 
bless  thee,”  responded  the  stars;  and  the  lightsome  grasshopper 
chir|)ed,  “  Me,  too,  he  blesses  in  the  pearly  dewdrop.”  “  Jle 
quenched  my  thirst,''  said  the  roe;  refreshed  me,"  continued  the 

stag ;  “  and  grants  us  our  food,"  said  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  “  and 
clothes  my  lambs,”  gratefully  added  the  sheep. 

‘  ”  He  "heard  me,"  croaked  the  raven,  “  when  I  was  forsaken  and 
alone  ;”  “  He  heard  said  the  w  ild  goat  of  the  rocks,  “  w’hen  my 
time  came  and  I  brought  forth.”  And  the  turtle-dove  cooed,  and  the 
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P’.vallow  and  other  birds  joined  the  song,  “  AVe  liave  found  our  nests, 
our  houses:  we  dwell  upon  tho  altar  of  the  Lord, and  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing  in  trainpiillity  and  peace.”  “  And  peace,''  replied 
the  night,  and  echo  prolonged  the  sound,  when  chanticleer  awoke  the 
(lawn,  and  crowed  with  joy,  “  Open  the  portals,  set  wide  the  gates  of 
the  world!  the  King  of  Glory  approaches.  Awake!  arise!  ye  sons 
of'  men  ;  give  praises  and  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  King  of  Glory 
approaches.” 

‘  The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his  melodious  rapture. 
Ihit  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  strains  of  creation’s  harmony  remained  iu 
his  soul,  and  daily  he  recalled  them  from  the  strings  of  his  harp.’ 

Wo  have  IkTofo  said  how  Wordsworth  has  this  groat  rosoin- 
hlance  to  the  spirit  of  Hchrew  poetry  in  his  entrance  into 
nature. 

Dr.  Stanhw  devot(‘s  a  large  ]iortion  of  his  volume  to  tho 
analvsis  of  the  ]>ro]dn‘tic  otViea'  and  character  ;  and  if  the  analysis 
is  not  charaetorized  hy  great  ])rcdimdity  of  thought,  (w  any  wxy 
widt*  or  n(‘w  vision,  it  is  yet  a  very  interesting  and  coneis(‘ state¬ 
ment  (d'  the  chief  ]Mdnts  of  the  hi.storv  and  intluence  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  (dhc(‘.  He  att(‘mpts  to  hring  htd'ore  us  the  .schools  of  tho 
proph(‘ts,  and  the  ]»ower  of  th(‘  pro])het  as  a  commanding 
teacher  and  h'ader  (A'  th(‘  ]H‘ople.  He  brings  out  with  ('onsiihaa- 
hle  distinctno.ss  and  fori'c  the  projdietic  insight  into  the  human 
heart ;  the  clo.si*  connection  of  the  prophet  with  the  thoughts, 
heart.s,  and  consciences  of  nuni  ;  the  consciousness  of  tho  jnv- 
.M*nce  of  God  ;  the  teaching  of  the  future,  constantly  sp(‘aking  of 
things  ct>me  ;  tin*  power  of  the  future  hoth  for  tho  Church  and 
the  indivi<lual.  ‘  d'ho  wlnde  ])ro})hetic  tc'aching  stakes  itself  on 
the  issu(‘  that  all  will  go  well  with  us  when  once  we  turn,  d’ho 
futurt‘  is  eviTvthiiig,  tin*  past  is  nothing.  The  turning,  tho 
change,  the  fixing  onr  facts  in  the  right  insti'ad  of  tho  wrong 
dinvtion,  this  is  tin'  dithcnlty,  tho  crisis  of  life;  hut  this  done, 
fJten.vruA  tho  ])rojdiet,  “Though  your  sins  ho  as  scarlot,  tht‘y 
shall  he  as  white  as  .snow.”  Ho  will  turn  again,  ho  will  have  coni- 
]»assion  upon  us;  ho  will  subdue  our  ini(|uitios  ;  and  tlnm  wilt 
cast  all  their  .sins  into  the  dojdhs  of  tho  sea.’  Our  writer  has  not 
brought  out  with  sutficient  di.stinctness  the  ])ower  of  the  iMe.s- 
sianic  faith  in  the  jirophets  ;  hut  their  jmrspective  and  pre¬ 
dictive  tmidencies  are  very  powerfully  portrayed.  He  savs, — 

.\nd  this  token  of  Divinity  <*xtonds  (and  hero  again  T  speak  (|iiito 
irrespectively  of  any  special  fultilmonts  of  special  predictions)  to  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  in  Ohi  and  A'ew  Testament  alike.  Then*  is 
iiotliing  which  to  any  ndlecting  mind  is  more  signal  a  proof  of  tho 
Itihle  being  really  the  guiding  book  of  tho  world’s  history,  than  its 
ant icipat ions,  predictions,  insight,  into  the  wants  of  men  far  bi'vond 
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the  ai^e  in  which  it  was  written.  That  modern  element  which  we 
iind  in  it, — so  like  our  own  times,  so  unlike  the  ancient  framework 
of  its  natural  form ;  that  Gentile,  European,  turn  of  thoujijht, — so 
unlike  the  Asiatic  language  and  scenery  which  was  its  cradle;  that 
enforcement  of  principles  and  duties,  w  hich  for  years  and  centuries 
lay  almost  unperceived,  because  hardly  ever  understood,  in  its  sacred 
j)aiies ;  but  which  we  now'  see  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  utmost 
reipiircments  of  philosophy  and  civilization ;  those  principles  of 
toleration,  chivalry,  discrimination,  pro[)ortion,  which  even  now  are 
not  appreciated  as  they  outijht  to  be,  and  which  only  can  be  fully 
realized  in  ajj^es  yet  to  come ;  these  are  the  unmistakable  predictions 
of  the  Prophetic  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  pledges  of  its  inexhaustible 
rcsourc^^s.’ 

Another  quotation  sets  before  us  the  likeness  of  the  Jew’ish 
prophet  to  the  more  nuHlern  and  English  preacher. 

‘  Oh  if  the  spirit  of  our  ])rofession,  of  our  order,  of  our  body,  w'cre 
the  spirit,  or  anything  like  the  spirit,  of  the  ancient  Prophets!  if 
with  us,  truth,  charity,  justice,  fairness  to  opponents,  were  a  passion, 
a  doctrine,  a  point  of  honour,  to  be  upheld,  through  good  report  and 
evil,  w  ith  the  same  energy  as  that  with  which  we  uphold  our  posi¬ 
tion,  our  opinions,  our  interpretations,  our  partnerships !  A  distin¬ 
guished  prelate  has  well  said,  “  It  makes  all  the  dilterence  in  the 
world  whether  we  put  the  duty  of  Truth  in  the  first  place,  or  in 
the  second  place.”  Yes !  that  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the  Jbble.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  asks, y/V.v/,  “  Is  it  safe?  is  it  pious?”  second! if ^  “  Is  it  true?” 
The  spirit  of  the  Prophets  asks,  y/V.v/,  “  is  it  true?”  secondly,  “  Is 
it  safe  ?  ”  The  spirit  of  the  world  asks,  Jirst,  “  Is  it  prudent  ?  ” 
secondly,  “  Is  it  right  ?  ”  ^The  spirit  of  the  Pro[)hets  asks, //as*/,  “  Is 
it  right?”  secondly,  “  Is  it  prudent?”  It  is  not  that  they  and  we 
hold  different  doctrines  on  these  matters,  but  that  we  hold  them  in 
different  proportions.  What  they  put  first,  we  put  second  ;  what  we 
])ut  second,  they  put  first.  The  religious  energy  which  w'e  reserve 
for  objects  of  temporary  and  secondary  importance,  they  reserved  for 
objects  of  eternal  and  primary  importance.  When  Ambrose  closed 
the  doors  of  the  church  of  Milan  against  the  blood-stained  hands  of 
the  devout  Theodosius,  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet.  When 
Ken,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  rebuked 
Charles  11.  on  his  death-bed  for  his  long- unrepented  vices,  those  w  ho 
stood  by  were  justly  reminded  of  the  ancient  Prophets.  When 
{Savonarola,  at  Florence,  threw'  the  whole  energy  of  his  religious  zeal 
into  burning  indignation  against  the  sins  of  the  city,  high  and  low, 
his  sermons  read  more  like  Hebrew  prophecies  than  modern  homilies. 

‘  We  speak  sometimes  with  disdain  of  moral  essays,  as  dull,  and 
dry,  and  lifeless.  Dull,  and  dry,  and  lifeless  they  truly  are,  till  the 
iVophetic  spirit  breathes  into  them.  But  let  religious  faith  and  love 
once  find  its  chief,  its  proper  vent  in  them,  as  it  did  of  old  in  the 
.Jewish  Church — let  a  second  Wesley  arise  who  shall  do  w’hat  the 
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Primate  of  liis  day  wisely  but  vainly  urged  as  his  gravest  counsel  on 
the  first  Wesley, — that  is,  throw  all  the  ardour  of  a  Wesley  into  the 
great  unmistakable  doctrines  and  duties  of  life  as  they  are  laid  down 
bv  the  Prophets  of  old  and  by  Christ  in  the  Gospels — let  these  be 
preached  with  the  same  fervour  as  that  with  which  Andrtiw  iMelville 
enforced  IVcsbyterianiam,  or  Laud  enforced  Episcopacy,  or  Whittield 
Assurance,  or*  Calvin  Predestination — then,  perchance,  we  sliall 
understand  in  some  degree  what  was  the  propelling  energy  of  the 
Prophetic  order  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  of  Israel.’ 

For  Hebrew'  poetry,  it  must  be  remembered,  touched,  as  no 
other  ])<H‘try  and  no  other  philoso])hy  has  ever  touched,  the 
lieiLdits  of  ‘  the  great  argument.’  When  Ismic  Taylor  says  that 
‘  Isaiah  is  our  master  in  the  school  of  the  highest  reason/ 
while  he  does,  j>erhaj)s,  accurately  describe  him,  aiul  so  place 
him  at  tin*  lH‘ad  of  even  Hebrew  hards,  he  also,  in  fact,  gives 
to  us  the  most  a]>propriate  designation  of  Hebrew^  poetry  in 
general.  It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  truth  of  which  the  human 
n‘ason  is  ca])ahle,  taught  by  analogy  ;  analogy,  however,  which 
tloes  m>t  climb  by  long  processes,  or  wind  its  way  by  ditHcult  and 
dark  ihdih's  of  argunumt :  a  single  stroke  reveals  a  continent 
of  truth,  ’riiis  .separate's  the  poetry  of  Palestine  from  the  ])oetrv 
of  tether  nations  and  other  ages.  It  is  never  the  poetry  of  mere 
nu'taphor,  or  description,  or  simile  alone — all  these  stand 
re'late'el  te)  liighi'st  spiritual  ]uirposes ;  they  are  all  comparisons, 
or  ke'vs  to  causes  ;  and  these*  touch  a  far  higher  strain — it  is  all 
analogy,  hut  in  a  far  higher  key  than  Butler.  In  Hebrew  poetry 
analogy  runs  through  all  the  whole  range  of  j)oetic  figure, 
from  similitude  up  to  jdnlo.sojdiical  truth.  This  w'as  the  mode 
in  which  truth  was  pr(\s(‘nt(‘d  to  the  mind.  The  abstract, 
that  i.s,  truth  as  truth,  the  law'  of  truth,  was  never  pre.sentcd 
unvi'iled ;  hut  the  metaphor  lurame,  on  the  tongue  of  the 
prophet -poet,  a  k(*y  to  the  apprela'iision  of  the  law'.  The  poet 
km‘w — shall  w'l*  .say,  rather,  that  the  Hivine  mind  knew'? — that 
man  canmd  grasp  truth  except  in  relations.  It  is  true,  it  is 
glornmsly  trin‘,  that  the  j»oetrv  of  Pale.stine  deals  w'ith  the 
univt'i'Sid  truths  whii'h  govern  the  w'orld  ;  hut  they  are  not 
pre.sentod  in  njatluMuatical  formula'  —  they  are  veiled;  for, 
indeed,  that  is  also  true  of  truth  in  form,  which  God  .said  to 
Hoses  of  him.s(‘!f,  ‘  There  shall  no  man  .see  my  face  and  live/ 
No  ;  and  is  it  not  .so,  as  man  attempts  to  know*  the  truth  of  law 
without  the  mystic  medium,  and  to  ajjprehend  it  as  such, 
the  true  man  dies  within  him?  What  does  he  become? 

ihKuo  of  old  was  re])re.sented  w  ith  the  golden  belt — .some¬ 
thing.  ir.<lei‘(l,  ot  the  eVstus  of  Venus — to  show’ that  they  who 
would  instruct  mankind  must  commence  hv  attractino- ;  for, 
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^  Darh  SaybujA  vpon  ike  llurp!  ll<) 

iiuiood,  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  spell  of  wisdom,  in  its  own 
form  and  essence,  is  not  only  too  feeble  a  inai^niet  for  the 
sensualized  niany,  it  needs  the  holy  hire,  the  hallowed  iina]^‘o, 
the  rhythniic  and  the  choral  tone  and  hymn  to  swee]>  round  tiie 
soul  of  the  list('ner  by  niaoic  inlluences,  and  so  to  attract  to  its 
trlowinijr  lessons.  Thus  analogy  is  seizi'd  to  teach  aiul  to  subdue, 
but  \\itli  ii  vii^()ur  Inch  distinctly  reva'als  how  Iveiui  and  clear 
was  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  writtu- ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  niiist  rememlH‘r  that  much  most  ch‘ar  to  the  writer  is  dark  to 
us.  The  sounds  and  the  si^nis  of  the  Jl(‘brew  ])oets  are,  inde(‘d, 
‘dark  sayings  upon  the  harp’  now';  but  is  not  all  ])oetrv  that 
—a  dark  saying  upon  the  harp  i  The  soul,  full  of  gloom  and 
inelancholy,  broods  and  dreams.  It  is  night  in  the  soul.  The 
soul  chafes,  and  frets,  and  fears;  then  it  betakes  itself,  in  those 
tirst  lone  oriental  ages,  to  the  harp  ;  in  theHC  to  the  jum:  the  ])en 
of  to-day^  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  har])  in  the  timt‘s 
of  old.  Speech  freshens  and  clears.  The  harjiist  of  old  dash(*d 
Ins  tingers  over  the  wires,  and  Divine  imjmlses  rushed  along  the 
soul.  Klishi'i,  although  he  has  left  us  no  po(*tical  writings,  vet 
iK^eded  the  harp  and  the  minstrel  to  call  forth  his  ])owers;  and'  in 
Daviil  sacred  music  was  his  condition,  it  waiuld  seem,  in  sacn'd 
song.  H()\v  is  it  that  we  say  so  often  of  things,  ‘Half  is  mine  and 
halt  is  thine  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  ])(‘n,  or  W’ithout 
speech  ;  ‘  w'e  sit  alone  and  keep  silence,’  and  the  mists  settle 
b(‘tore  us  and  u])on  us;  but,  like  ‘the  arrows  of  God,’  which  of 
old  ‘cl(‘aved  a  way  through  the  midst  of  the  rivers,’  so  it  is 
with  harp,  and  ])en,  and  sp(‘ech.  It  seems  to  assure  us  that 
some  ])resenc(‘  is  stamling  by  us  and  before  us,  to  hel])  the  birth 
of  the  thing  which,  being  unborn,  is  a  bunhm  to  ns,  but  which, 
b«‘ing  born,  is  to  ndic^ve,  to  light<‘n  over  us  and  to  bl(*ss  us. 

^  cs  ;  (‘ver  we  say,  when  high(‘st  impulses  are  in  us,  ‘  Half  is  mine 
and  halt  is  thine.’  This  is  well  set  forth  in  many  of  the  phras(‘s  of 
the  Hebrew  ])oets  ;  for  instance:  ‘’J’he  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
I.ord.’  ‘The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  mighty  upon  him.’  We  do 
not  think  otluu'  ])oets  t‘ver  felt  it  in  the  same  dc'gn'e  in  which 
those  men  felt  it,  but  we  suppose  all  true  ])0(‘ts  have  felt  it  more 
or  less  :  ‘the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  mighty  upon  them.’  We  hav(» 
otten  thought  of  Saul  as  rev(‘aling  to  us  much  of  a  nature  on 
^vhich  lay  the  burden,  unable,  however,  to  wield  its  own 
I)owers  ;  for,  for  all  spiritual  health,  ‘the  sjiirit  of  the  projdiet 
must  be  subject  to  the  jirophet.’  What  is  that  opprossion  of 
being  \yo  eall  insanity?  Sundy  it  is  only  spiritual  congestion, 
^^urely  it  is  piuit-uj)  and  unrelieved  lM‘ing.  Hence,  if  we  cannot 
use  the  harp  ourselves,  let  us  send  for  David.  Music  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual  chloroform.  Oh,  thos(‘  daughters  of  music!  those 
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ilaii^^htors  of  music  I  the  wondeifiil  spirits  of  the  key,  ami  the 
iioU*,  the  Iwir,  the  wire,  and  the  word  !  What  is  it — what  is  it 
we  nnhK)se  when  we  call  for  them  and  they  come,  and  their 
won<lerfuI  dm|XTies  steal  and  wind  through  all  secret  places, 
like  sj)iritual  ether,  finding  out  all  the  vaults  and  crypts; 
throwing  light  upon  all  the  dark  people  of  the  soul;  op(‘ning  the 
gates  of  the  prison-houses,  where  the  comfortcTs  lay  confined 
and  chain(*d,  till  they  start(*d  up  one  hy  one,  and  stepped  forth 
one  hv  one,  and  thi*  liherated  soul  felt  the  lightness  and  the 
hriirhtness,  and  a  rush  of  emotion  set  free  the  rivers  of  thought? 
Does  not  all  Hebrew  poetry  seem  to  Im*  alternately  the  burden 
and  the  blessi'dness  ?  Is  there  not  a  Divine  insanity  visible  in 
all?  Turning,  then,  to  the  Divine  and  celestial  radiance  of 
Hebrew  pot‘try,  well  may  we  say, — 

‘  There  he  none  of  Music’s  daughters  with  a  magic  like  to  thee.’ 


In  something  the  same  way  in  which  we  also  expel  our  demons 
by  ])rayer,  still  siiying  while  we  pray,  ‘  Half  is  mine,  and  half  is 
thine  or  in  sonu*  such  way  as  the  misty  and  the  dark  ch*ars 
b(‘fore  our  eyes,  by  a  Divine  actinism,  and  we,  cast  like  a 
Dedoiiin  upon  our  carp(‘t  in  the  dark  vault,  resume  a  Divine 
jovfnlness,  and  rush  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  into  the 
entering  of  »I(‘zre('l.  And  so  all  Divine  j)oetry  is  to  us — the 
whole,  admirably  and  wonderfully,  is  to  us — ‘  Love,  the  bread  of 
ife  ;  work,  the  sidt  of  lib* ;  j)(K‘trv,  the  ideal,  the  sweetness  of  \ 
ife  ;  faith,  the  water  of  life/ 
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All  persons  accustomed  to  lecturing  or  public  s])eaking,  will 
hav(‘  notieeil  that  in  the  courst*  of  their  w’anderings  they  meet 
with  two  audi(‘mH‘s.  Tht*r(‘  is  a  plain,  uneducated  audience, 
unpolislu'd,  but  unconv('ntionaliz(‘d,  to  whom  if  you  would  s|)eak, 
you  must  pn'sent  your  s])('ech  in  sharp,  short,  fierv  sentences ; 
in  words  that  flash  instantly,  and  in  the  Hash  convey  and 
reveal.  \\  t*  have  little  of  this  order  of  elocpience  now';  but 
when*  it  is,  and  w  here  it  meets  its  proper  audience,  it  kindles, 
till  the  whole  people  are  borne  along  on  the  blaze  and  the 
]>assion  of  it.  1  he  tiolings  of  the  ])eople  become  ungovernable  ; 
they  are  chisp(Ml  and  borne  along  by  irre])ressible  emotion; 
they  shout,  tln'y  cheer,  d  he  building  in  which  the  oration  rings, 
shakes  with  the  |K^al  of  rapture  and  of  praise.  True,  after  it  is 
.dl  oy(‘r,  you  Tmaiitati'  that  the  peoj)le  who  yielded  themselves  to 
the  ter\our  of  this  furor  were  a  simple  kind  of  folk,  much  more 
aern.^toined  to  follow'  their  feelings  than  to  impure  for  the 
verdicts  of  cultured  understandings  ;  but  then  the  orator  pro- 
b.ibl\  reflt'cti'd  to  himself,  that  the  strength  of  his  sp(‘ech  also  was 
not  in  his  ndture,  but  in  his  soul;  that  he  and  his  audience 
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captivated  each  otlier  by  their  possession  of  the  over  soul ;  they 
t(H)k  fire  not  by  their  studied  art,  but  by  tlieir  great  sympathies ; 
ami  the  voice  of  the  orator,  as  it  rose  aloft,  was  like  a  wind 
amidst  the  trees,  or  sweeping  down  the  dark  hills  ;  very  fine 
iiuhvd,  but  dependent,  too,  upon  the  trees  and  the  mountains: 
the  wind  had  a  voice  in  itself,  but  the  trees  and  mountains 
awakened  the  echo.  There  is  another  spniker,  and  there  is 
another  audience ;  an  auduaice  intensely,  too  intensc'ly,  capable 
of  appreciating,  but  incapable  of  applauding.  The  spt*ak(‘r  who 
would  succeed  must  cut  his  sentences  like  cameos,  and  work  all 
the  separate  parts  of  his  figures  together,  till  they  have  the 
exipiisiteness  of  mosaics.  He  makes  a  slip  of  one'  word  :  it  is 
fatal  to  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  audience.  His  audience 


listens  with  a  fine,  luvsitating,  critical  ear,  mu(‘h  more  pleased 
with  the  s('nse  of  propriety  than  the  sense  of  ])ower.  It  never 
yields  itself  until  it  is  taken  possession  of;  and  conventionalism 
is  a  fine  antidote  to  the  b(*ing  taken  possession  of.  'Phis  audience 
appreciat(‘S  clever  reading  more  than  lofty  passion,  and  clear 
lines  more  than  cloudy  .and  mystic  glories.  These  two  audiences, 
alive  now  in  our  .age,  and  usually  to  be  found  in  many  past  ages, 
suthciently  represent  the  two  stages  of  ])oetrv  :  poetry  in  its 
j»rimeval  .age — the  age  before  the  reign  of  Horace  and  of  art, 
wh(‘n,  in  fact,  there  is  no  art  of  poetry  ;  for  poetry  of  course  pre¬ 
cedes  the  .art,  even  as  the  soci.al  man  preciales  law  and  society — 
and  poi‘try  in  the  artist  .age,  when  the  sensations  are  placed  in 
the  cabinet,  and  kept,  and  turned  over,  and  when  mighty 
heavings  of  heart  give  place  to  pretty  little  pictures,  and  the 
rapture  and  the  frenzy  are  succeeded  by  a  tine  eye  for  critical 
analysis,  .and  the  power  to  review  a  fine  poem,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  deficiencies,  is  even  far  more  th.an  to  write  it.  In  the 


]K)(‘try  of  Palestine,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  we  are  brought  into  the 
pH'sence  of  the  first  of  these  two ;  .and  if  such  a  pl.ain  illus¬ 
tration  .as  that  we  have  used  may  stu’ve,  then  let  it  serve  to 
illustrate  the  poetry  of  Judea  and  the  poetry  of  (Jreece,  the 
poetry  of  jiassion  and  of  tnith,  .and  the  ])oetry  of  cultun^  and  of 
fonn.  The  storm-lit  and  jdiosphorescent  sea  in.ay  im.age  to  us 
the  one  ;  the  cle.ar,  calm,  cold,  glacial  mountain,  visited  all  night 
by  troops  of  stars,  may  seem  to  us  the  tyjie  of  the  other.  The 
first  a  grand,  sonorous,  .and  inadjectived  world,  where  everything 
is  nornin.ative  and  intense  in  action  :  a  specul.ative  lens  before 
which  all  things  turn  into  the  ([U.alities  of  bodies,  m.ay  seem  to 
us  a  typ(‘  of  the  last. 

We  need  not  s.ay  th.at  the  Hebrew  poet  w.as  usu.ally,  in  the 
n.ature  of  things,  prophet ;  a  chanacter  we  have  little  means  of 
knowing,  and  caiinot  sympathize  with  much  if  brought  into  any 
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iH*ar  ri*lati<nisliij).  llio  s6tT,  tlip  foreteller  j  tluit  character  so 
wonderfully  drawn  by  \\  ordsw’ortli — 

‘  That  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  tlie  aflbetions  «;ently  lead  us  on, 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blo(.>d, 

Almost  suspmuied,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living;  soul ; 

AVhile  with  an  eye  made  (piick  by  the  power 
or  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  sec  into  the  life  of  things  ’ — 

h(*  (‘Specially  realizes  the  w’ord  of  description  wc  liavc  just 
^dven  ;  a  character  which,  in  the  de<4ree  in  which  we  attempt  to 
realize?  it,  wi*  more  cmupletely  h'ol  to  he  awdul  ;  for  there  was  no 
instanc(‘  of  any  of  thesi?  mysterious  men,  who  had  not  once  in 
his  lih‘  beheld  the  maj(‘Sty  of  God,  and  lH‘(‘ome  certain  of  the 
tru(‘  relation  of  thi‘  world  to  its  God  :  hence  the  word  seer, 
furetelh‘r,  or  forth-teller.  To  this  the  ])rophet  turiu'd  from  the 
mutability  of  man.  God  possessed  him,  and  he  possessed 
himself  of  Gotl.  ddiis  was  the  first  condition  of  authority  iu 
th(‘se  |»ropln‘t-})0(‘ts.  Sometimes  the  vision  came  as  to  the 
prophi‘t  Amos:  ‘  1  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  tlie  altar  :  and 
lie  said,  Smite  the  lint(*l  of  the  door,  that  the  posts  may  shake’ 
(Aukjs  ix.  I).  Sometimes  the  vision  came  as  to  Ezekiel:  ‘I 
lookeil,  and,  belndd,  in  the  firmament  that  was  above  the  head  of 
tlu‘  cherubim  tlime  appi'ared  over  them  ns  it  were  a  sapphire 
stiuie,  as  the  app(‘arance  of  tlu‘  likeness  of  a  throne.  And  lie  spake 
unto  i1h‘  man  clothed  with  linen,  and  said,  Go  in  bc'tween  the 
wheels,  (‘ven  under  the  cherub,  and  till  thine  hand  witli  coals  of 
fire  trom  betwt'eii  the  cin*rubim,  and  scatter  them  over  the  cit}'. 
And  he  went  in  in  my  si^lit.’  Ihit  it  is  in  hsaiah  we  behold  all  the 
p<H‘t-prophet,  most  on  tire,  most  with  all  his  attractive  grand¬ 
eurs  and  suldimities  about  him.  It  is  most  interesting  to  notice 
how  thenu'aning  ot  his  mission  and  its  reality  broke  in  upon  his 
mind.  ‘In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  1  saw  the  Lord.’  At  that 
time  lui  was  pndiiibly’  about  twenty  years  of  age.  We  have  been 
toiul  ot  realizing  the  youthful  prophet,  the  sacred  and  loftier 
Dante  ot  Palestine,  stipping  into  that  temjile.  We  need  not 
dwell  at  length  ht're  upon  his  characti'r,  because  it  is  not  long 
since  \ve  devoti'd  a  h‘ngthy  [Kiper  to  the  analysis  of  the  projihet. 
\\  (‘  like  to  conct‘ive  that  youthful  figure,  that  most  burning  «‘ind 
aw  till  imagination  our  world  has  ever  known,  that  wing  with 
a  pomp  and  bi'at  ot  inaji'sty  as  measured  as  Milton’s,  united  to 
a  mystic  insight  into  things  far  higher  tlian  Dante’s.  There 
he  }Kiced,  or  sat  and  thought  of  Him  whom  the  heaven  and  the 
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heaven  of  heavens  couhl  not  contain.  Wo  conceive  him  there,  as 
across  his  sonl  passed  the  memories  of  that  house,  till  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent,  and  he  saw  the  Lord  lifted  up  and  his 
train  filling  the  temple  above.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe 
it,  that  Isaiah  especially  abounds  in  illustrations  of  those  ‘  truths 
which  wake  to  perish  nevm\’  It  is  indeed  so,  that  the  thought  of 
y>yr-i‘xistence  seems  to  move  through  us  most  in  reading  this 
pro})hecy.  It  is  very  true, — 

‘Our  noii^y  years 

Seem  moments  in  the  being  of  the  eternal  Hilenco  ;  ’ 
hut  those  truths  which — 


‘  Neither  listlessneaa  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy.’ 

Isaiah  not  only  gives  to  us  the  highest  sweep  of  poedry,  but 
furnishes  us  too  with  the  law  of  propheew. 

We  have  reftu’ix'd  to  the  constant  appeal  to  analogy  for  the 
illustration  of  all  truth.  There  are  idiomatic,  and  if  we  may  say 
so,  vernacular  illustrations;  and  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  others 
which  touch  the  highest  rounds  of  the  material  truth.  God’s 
sovereignty  and  man’s  res[)onsibility  have  ever  been  vjist  ditli- 
culties ;  but  with  what  a  firm  and  wonderful  hand  does  the 
j)roj)het  Jeremiah  deal  with  them.  Man’s  responsibility,  for 
instance,  and  the  conditional  character  of  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  :  ‘The  word  which 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying.  Arise,  and  go  down  to 
the  potter’s  house,  and  there  I  will  cause  thee  to  hear  my  words. 
Then  1  went  down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought 
a  work  on  the  wheels.  And  the  vessel  that  he  imide  of  clay  was 
marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter :  so  he  made  it  again 
another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.  Tlieii 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  O  house  of  Israel, 
cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  ])ott('r?  saith  the  Lord.  Ikdiold, 
as  the  clay  is  in  the  j)otter’s  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O 
houses  of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I  shall  s|)eak  concerning  a 
nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have 
pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  1 
thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  J  shall  sp(‘ak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to 
plant  it  ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice, 
then  I  will  repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  Isaid.l  would  benefit 
them.’ 
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It  is  remarkable  to  notice,  that  while  all  the  forms  of  art  in 
K^rypt  and  in  AssvTia  emlKHly  to  us  in  their  awful  Viustness  the 
glorification  of  matter,  of  nature,  so  that  everywhere  size,  which 
is  the  lowest  and  nidest  type  of  power,  seems  to  meet  us,  and 
every  insUince  terrible  to  contemplate,  as  it  must  have  been 
terrible  to  hew  and  rear  the  vast  cyclopean  forms ;  as  in  Gn‘ece 
and  ancient  Rome  we  l)ehold  the  glorification  of  intellect, 
cold  intelligence  and  thought ;  it  is  this  which  meets  us  every- 
wluTo,  alike  in  the  marble  and  the  verse,  in  the  temple  and  the 
j)hilosophy — the  poetry  of  Palestine  is  the  glorification  of 
spirit  and  souL  The  art  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New 
alike  are  one  in  this. 

It  has  often  l)een  nmiarked,  that  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  old 
peoples,  tlie  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  races,  led  to  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  matter:  matter  was  glorified  in  itself;  only  the  soul 
wrought  upon  it  and  attempted  to  shape  it : — 

‘  Those  cavern-shrines  and  idol-fhrones, 

Those  temples,  piled  of  unhewn  stones.* 

So  also  the  art  of  Judea  pointed  to  the  glorification  of  matter, 
hut  fnuu  quite  another  side.  In  the  temple-shrines  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  looming  hulls  and  beasts,  it  is  e<asy  to  see  how  man  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  works :  their  grandeur  was  the  grandeur 
and  tlu*  gloom  of  a  gorgeous  interment  of  soul.  What  a  blind 
and  sha|H*less,  but  nnt.sterful  will,  scowls  upon  us  from  all  those 
vast  (‘difices;  from  pyramids  and  obelisks;  from  the  interminable 
cave  and  winding  gallery:  it  is  the  glorific«atiou  of  nature  as  the 
funeral  glorifies  the  pall,  while  the  cold,  corrupting  corpse  lies 
Inuieath  its  hatchinented  splendour.  But  the  poetry  of  Palestine 
glorifies  nature  and  matter  in  another  fashion.  It  becomes  only, 
to  the  Hebrew  bards,  a  veil,  through  whose  dim  vesture,  or  as 
through  some  chinks  and  bars,  eternal  beauty  shines,  and  destiny 
smiles.  It  has  l>een  well  remarke<l,  that  the  golden  age  of  Greece, 
bK>,  shines  behind  it.  The  golden  age  of  Hebrew  poetry  gleams 
lH‘tore  it.  The  good  time  coming  is  the  refrain  of  ail  the  old 
Hebn»w  bards.  \\  by,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  the  tones  and 
rjiptur(‘s  of  prophecy  until  we  have  at  once  lost  the  sense  of  their 
significance,  and  their  awful  and  imposing  beauty.  And  here 
the  |>ersonification  and  the  nationality  of  these  people  shine  forth 
with  wonderful  lustre.  ‘  O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get 
thee  up  into  the  high  mountain.*  ‘  Jerusalem,  builded  as  a  city 
i  lat  IS  compact  together,’  becomes  ‘  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.' 
All  turns  to  embodiment  and  prosopopoeia.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
^  ^  ^  prophetic  insight. — '  rapt  into  future  times.* 

onderful  was  the  hope,  and  very  brilliant  the  eye  of  those  in- 
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spired  seers.  It  mattered  little  what  desolation  was  in  their 
streets,  what  shadows  over  their  temple,  what  guilt  on  their 
throne ;  the  eye  lightened  over  the  future.  ‘  The  parched 
ground*  would  at  last  ‘become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs 
of  water  :  in  the  habitation  of  dragons,  wdiere  each  lay,'  should  be 
grass,  along  which  the  highway  of  the  ransomed  should  go. 
What  did  they  mean  by  the  wolf  dwelling  witli  the  lamb  ;  the 
leopard  lying  down  with  the  kid;  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  fatling  together,  led  by  the  little  chihl ;  none  hurting 
or  destroying  in  all  the  holy  mountain;  the  earth  ‘full  of  the 
knowh‘dge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea'?  Visions  of 
the  destruction  of  war,  and  all  its  carriages  and  artillery,  first 
rose  to  the  eye  of  the  harassed  Hebrew  bard ;  the  temple  splen¬ 
dours  dilated  to  amazing  vastness,  tilling  tiie  whole  earth  ;  ‘  the 
man  with  the  meiisuring  line*  was  beheld  by  more  than  one 
proj)het  going  forth  to  measure  Jerusalem;  and  the  rivers  from 
the  midst  of  the  temple,  flowing  through  the  wliole  earth,  com¬ 
fort  all  that  drink  their  waters,  into  the  nethermost  parts  of  the 
world.  The  poet  of  Palestine  beheld  the  Divine  trans¬ 
mutation,  the  Divine  transmigration,  going  on  ;  things  of  earth 
resolving  themselves  into  things  of  heaven  ;  all  ‘  waiting  the 
fulness  of  time’ — this  is  the  optimism  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Bible.  There  is  perpetually  working  the  Divine 
chemistry;  ‘from  evil  still  educing  good,  and  better  thence 
again,  in  infinite  progression.*  But  evil  never  ceases  to  be  evil, 
and  good  is  always  good ;  there  is  no  accommodating  form  in 
which  words  cease  to  have  obvious  meanings,  and  things  ccjuse  to 
bear  their  sign  of  (pialities.  There  is  perpetually,  in  every  poet’s 
eye,  a  looking  forward  to  ‘  the  day  of  the  Lord,’  and  hints, 
bolder  or  more  reticent,  are  constantly  lightening  up  the  soul 
from  its  despondency  and  gloom.  The  Will,  the  Infinite  One, 
the  Eternal  Will,  is  ever  beheld  as  energizing.  ‘  1  quoted,' 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘the  saying  to  A.  of  a  sceptical  philosojiher, 
“  The  world  is  but  one  enormous  will  constantly  rushing  into 
life.”  “  Is  that,”  she  responded  quickly,  “  another  new  name  for 
Ciod  ?  ”  *  But  the  Hebrew  never  confounded  the  world  and  the  will. 
Infinite  power  and  infinite  personality  were  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  Amidst  the  appalling  sternness,  the  soul  never  yields 
itself  to  the  desolation.  The  good  time  was  ever  coming  to  the 
Jew.  ‘Always  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope.*  There  was 
always  a  fringe  of  light  and  hope ;  a  visionary  gleam,  however 
(lark  the  storm  might  be ;  ‘A  liglit  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.’  As  hope  after  hope  faded,  through  invasion  and  capti¬ 
vity,  through  the  anger  of  God  and  the  impiety  of  his  princes, 
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thron^^h  all  a^'os,  ros(*  the  institution  of  the  Messiah,  retiecting 
the  tiiushes  of  iinniortal  light  upon  the  harp. 

‘  So  Ti^hile  Elijah’s  burninjij  wheels  prepare 
Eronj  Cariiul’s  height  to  sweep  the  lields  of  air, 

The  prophet’s  niamle,  ere  his  llight  be^^an, 

Dropped  on  the  world,  a  saered  j^ift  to  man.’ 

Hohrew  poetry  was  never  mightier  than  it  is  this  day  ;  and 
it  is  destined  yet  to  sweep  a  more  extensive  and  glorious  field. 
Well  said  C’alvin  of  the  hook  of  I’salms,  '1  have  been  aecus- 
t(uned  to  call  this  book,  not  inaj)propriately,  the  anatomy  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  soul ;  for  there  is  not  an  emotion  of  which  any 
one  can  be  conscious  that  is  not  represented  there  as  in  a  mirror 
and  in  our  intensely  critical  and  .subjective  age,  the  books  of  the 
liebn‘w  Scriptures  are  found  to  be  as  mighty  over  the  soul  as 
in  those  .sensuous  and  ]>rimeval  ages.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  holy 
writings  of  tin*  Hebrews  that  we  learn  the  true  relation  of  the 
feelings  and  the  inUdlect.  We  learn,  es})ecially  from  the.se  pages, 
that  it  is  vmy  fnspu'ntly  the  cas(‘  that  we  are  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  intelh'ct  rather  through  the  iitteranci'S  of  the  feelings,  than 
through  the  cold  abstract  forms.  How  powerfully  that  theology 
of  the  feelines  comes  home  to  us  when  we  are  in  danger  of  wan- 
(h'ring  from  Hod.  'fhen  we  are  told  of  his  anger  and  his  jealousy, 
of  his  breastplate,  helmet,  boNV,  arrows,  spear,  sword,  glittering 
sword,  and  raiment  stained  with  blood.  There  is  a  fearful 
anthropomorphism  here,  but  it  stam])s  truth  effectively  on  the 
he.irt.  And  if  a  soothing  intluence  is  needed,  then  we  are  assured, 
that  the  Lord  ft*ed.s  his  tlock  like  a  she))herd,  gathers  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  and  carries  them  in  his  bosom.  This  theologv  of 
the  fetdings,  this  de(‘p  personification  of  the  Hebrew.s,  indi¬ 
vidual  ised  to  them,  and  individualises  to  us,  the  single  ])arts  of 
a  iliK  trine,  and  makes  them  int<‘n.se  and  im})re.ssive.  Whether  it 
faeilitat(‘s  the  inferences  of  logic,  we  care  not  to  .say.  ‘  It  arrests 
attention;  it  grapph‘s  with  way  ward  desires ;  it  reaches  all  the 
hiding-places  of  I'lnotion,  and  .sati.sties  the  longings  of  the  ])ious 
heart.’  When  Arius,  the  arch-heretic,  at  the  council  of  Nica^a, 
was  uttiTing  his  here.sies  again.st  the  Trinity  and  the  Son  of 
(hnl,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  did  not  conde.scend  to  argument ; 
he  replied  to  him  by  fetching  him  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear. 
W  ith  that  d(‘monstrative  ])nH»f — howbeit,  not  uncommon  in  tho.se 
days — wt*  can  have  but  little  sympathy,  it  may  be  hoped  ;  but 
th(‘  answer  of  that  aged  Bishop  Spiridion  to  the  philo.sopher  is 
ever  tn‘sh  and  good.  His  uncouth  aj>]>earance,  indeed, rou.sed  some 
conttanpt  from  the  philosophers,  but  he  exclaimed,  'Hear  me  in 
the  name  ot  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  one  God,  !Maker  of  heaven  and 
el  earth,  and  ol  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  He  made  all 
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tilings  by  tlie  power  of  liis  word  and  the  lioliness  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  Tliis  Word  we  call  the  Son  of  God.  He  took  compas¬ 
sion  on  men  for  their  wanderings,  and  for  their  savage  condition, 
and  was  horn  of  a  woman  to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die  for 
them  ;  and  he  shall  come  to  judge  every  one  for  the  things  done 
in  this  life.  These  things  we  believe  without  curious  incpiiry. 
Cease,  then,  from  the  vjiin  labour  of  seeking  ])roofs  for  or 
a<iainst  what  is  established  by  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  things  may  or  may  not  be.  If  thou  b(‘lievt‘st,  answer  at 
once  the  (question  1  put  to  thee.’  The  })hilosopher  was  tis- 
tounded  :  he  could  only  reply  that  he  a.ssent(‘d.  ‘Then,’ said 
the  old  man,  ‘  if  thou  believe.st,  follow  me  to  the  Lord’s  house, 
and  receive  the  sign  of  faith.’  The  ])hilosopher  turned  to  his 
learned  friends,  who  had  gathered  round  bv  curiosity.  ‘  H(‘  ar 
me,’  he  said.  ‘  So  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  words,  I  o])posed 
words  by  words;  but  when,  in  the  ])lace  of  words,  power  came 
fW)ni  the  speaker’s  lips,  words  can  no  more  resist  ])ow('r,  man 
can  no  more  nssist.  Jf  you  feel  as  1  have  felt,  l(‘t  us  follow  the 
old  man.’  Well,  this  immediate  and  magnetic  earnestness  we 
do  very  much  feel  in  the  poetry  of  Palestine.  It  is  a  sense  of  im¬ 
mediateness  which  strikes  us. 


II. 

SOME  ANALYSIS  OF  BUSHNELL’S  WORK  ON  THE 

SUPERNATURAL.* 

ri^HE  appearance  of  the  above  work  was  in  many  respects 
X  most  op|M)rtune.  The  })ublic  mind,  intensidy  agitated  by 
the  publication  of  the  ‘Essays  and  Riwiews,’  had  turned  with  re¬ 
newed  interest  to  the  stuily  of  theology,  and  more  especially  to 
such  (piestions  as  relate  to  Divine  juovichuice,  revelation,  and 
the  Christian  evidences.  Attention  being  thus  awakened  by  a 
volume  so  insidious  in  its  errors,  and  so  destructive  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  great  distinctive'  truths  of  Christianity,  as  that 
above  mentioneel,  there  was  both  the  opening  and  the  neeal  for 
a  work  so  eminently  fitted  to  .act  as  a  counteuactive  and  cor¬ 
rective,  ,as  Bushnell’s  ‘  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.’ 

Positivism  has  also  of  late  been  intruded  on  the  public  so 
often,  in  forms  both  popular  and  philosophic,  th.at  a  refutation  e>f 


Mature  and  the  Supernatural.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
6trahun  6i  Co.  London :  Hamilton,  Adame,  A  Co. 
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it  was  clamorously  domandccl.  Under  it  science  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  search  after  laws,  history  made  the  mere  mechanical 
4lt‘velo|)ment  of  tlie  race,  and  religion  itself  nothing  more 
than  an  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  in  its  earliest 
and  most  imperfect  stage.  The  general  tendency  of  physical 
science,  too,  now  so  extensively  studied,  is  to  lead  from  the 
(Veator  to  the  creation,  from  the  Lawgiver  to  his  laws.  The 
vital  forces  in  nature  have  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  deified, 
and  invested  with  the  qualities  of  intelligence  find  forethought. 
Ind(*ed,  so  far  has  this  gone,  that  men  claiming  the  name  of 
Theists,  and  even  Christians,  have  embraced  a  theory  which 
n‘ganls  man  as  developed  from  the  lower  animals,  and  makes 
CnMl’s  connection  with  his  works  to  have  ceased  with  the  creation 
of  the  first  living  creatun^s.  Clearly,  then,  there  was  great  need 
for  a  work  which  would  exhibit  the  s])iritual,  not  as  opposed, 
but  as  in  harmony  with  and  siqierior  to  the  physical,  and  God 
as  still  working  in  and  through  the  laws  of  nature,  not  as 
their  servant,  but  they  as  his.  Such  a  work,  in  many  respects, 
is  Hushnell’s  ‘Nature  and  the  Supernatural.'  Occupying  a 
Christian  stainl-point,  conceiving  the  physical  as  subordinate  to 
tlu*  spiritual,  he  labours  to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
re.-istm,  tlu*  Divine  providential  government,  and  the  miraculous 
interpositions  of  redemption. 

Dr.  Ihishneirs  (pialitications  are  of  no  mean  order.  Indeed, 
we  would  Ik*  incliiu'd  to  assign  him  a  ])lace  in  the  highest  rank 
<d  m«Mk‘rn  American  theologians.  His  moral  perception  is 
suhth*  and  (h‘licat(‘,  his  discernment  of  moral  beauties  quick, 
and  his  appr(‘ciation  keen ;  his  discrimination  of  character 
gen(‘rally  accurate,  and  his  decisions  commonly  just.  The 
minuti*  does  not  (‘hide  his  sight  ;  the  imposing  does  not  dazzle 
it.  lleniv  his  intense  admiration  of  Christ’s  character,  his 
Ix'autitul  and  almost  unexceptionable  analysis  of  it,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  veiu'ration  for  all  that  is  morally  grand  in  Christianity. 
Jhit  he  is  d(*ficient  in  mi‘ta])hvsical  ability.  He  is  generaliy 
wi*ak(‘st  in  treating  metaphysical  subjects,  and  never  grap})l(‘S 
long  with  any  (pu*stion  in  the  abstract.  Hence  he  signally  fails 
to  (‘stablish  his  tlu'ory  of  evil,  and  hundedly  leaves  his  spc'cu- 
lations  on  it  unfinislu'd,  and  even  undiscussed  in  their  deeper 
and  wid(*r  relations.  His  ingenuity,  too,  has  rather  full  scope, 
l(‘ading  him  to  seek  far-fetched  explanations,  as  unlikely  as  tlu'y 
an*  remote.  He  is  also  very  accessible  on  the  side  of  his 
imagmaticm,  and  otten  uses  an  analog^"  for  an  argument  or  an 
illustration  as  a  proof.  Hut  to  counterl)alance  these  deficiencies, 
he  has  a  fine  intuitional  pt*rception  of  truth,  a  directness  of  aim, 
a  stringth  of  faith  in  his  cause,  a  growing  earnestness  of  style, 
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often  rising  into  eloquence,  whicli  invariably  fixes  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  frequently  gains  his  consent. 

Turning  now  from  the  author  to  the  work,  we  find  its  theorem 
stated  thus:  ‘To  find  a  legitimate  j>lace  for  the  supernatural 
in  the  system  of  Ciod,  and  show  it  as  a  neeessary  part  of  the 
Divine  system  itself.'  It  consists  of  fifteen  chapters.  The  first 
briefly  sketeh(‘s  the  field,  with  the  various  antagonistic  tlieories 
now  advocated,  and  states  tlie  question  discussed.  The  second 
is  mainly  occupied  with  definitions,  and  proof  that  man  himself 
is  a  su])ernatural  agent ;  hence,  why  not  (lod  ?  The  third  main¬ 
tains  that  nature  is  not  the  system  of  God  ;  that  powers  or 
])ersons,  not  things,  constitute  its  largest  and  most  essential  part. 
Having  thus  established  the  existence  of  the  sup(*rnatural,  he 
goes  on,  in  chapter  fourth,  to  consider  ‘  the  problem  of  existence 
,‘is  related  to  the  fact  of  evil  that  is,  the  ])owers  now  proved 
to  exist  have  sinned  ;  and  why  ?  Chaj)ter  fiftli  simply  })roves 
tliat  sin  is  a  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  Socialistic,  Ihitionalistic, 
and  Pantheistic  schools.  Cha])ter  sixth  traces  its  consequences 
to  the  individual,  society,  and  posterity.  Cha])ter  seventh  is 
an  attempt  to  pursue  what  are  called  the  anticipative  con- 
se([uences  of  sin,  as  seen  in  the  malformations  of  the  geologic 
eras.  Chapter  eighth  successfully  (le!nonstrat(‘s  that  there  is  no 
rt'inedy  with  the  terms  of  human  nature,  cither  in  development 
or  self-reformation.  Chapter  ninth,  that  supernatural  inter¬ 
vention  is  compatible  with  nature,  and  subject  to  fixed  laws. 
Chapter  tenth,  that  there  has  been  supernatural  intervention  in 
the  ])erson  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  his  character  forbids  his  pos¬ 
sible  classification  with  men.  CliajJer  eleventh,  that  Christ 
performed  miracles.  C^hapter  twelfth,  ‘  Water-marks  in  the 
Christian  Doctrine  ;  ’  or,  its  internal  consistency  and  adaptation. 
Cha])ter  tlurteenth,  that  the  world  is  governed  supernaturally  in 
the  interests  of  CJhristianity.  Chapter  fourtecaith,  that  miracles 
and  s])iritual  gifts  are  not  discontinued.  And  chapter  fifteenth 
contains  the  general  application.  A  glance  will  show  tlie  mul- 
tij)licity  of  pregnant  subjects  introduced.  It  is  impossible  to 
condense  an  exhaustive  review  within  the  necessarily  brief  lindts 
of  the  ])resent  article.  Our  aim  is  rather  to  examine  its  leading 
principles,  point  out  their  deficiencies,  and,  in  many  cases, 
fatal  errors.  These  are  both  numerous  and  disastrous.  In 
many  (]uarters  the  book  has  been,  not  too  highly,  but  too  in¬ 
discriminately  praised.  And  we  fear  the  riisult.  Bushnell’s 
infinence  can  hardly  fail  to  be  extensive  and  potent.  Many 
young  thinkers  are  almost  sure  to  fall  before  his  fascinative 
brilliance  and  convincing  earnestness.  Now,  that  his  errors  may 
be  exploded,  that  their  evil  consequences  may  be  rendered 
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iDHoruous,  we  liavo,  after  careful  and  conscientious  study,  de- 
termiiu'd  to  review  liis  work.  L(;t  us  take  the  chapt('rs  in  detiiil. 

l*assin<^  over  his  brief  hut  graphic  review  of  the  anti- 
(Miristian  or  pseudo-(1iristiau  scliools  now  contending  in  the 
arena  of  theological  polemics,  we  find  the  author’s  Preface  thus 
enunciat<Ml :  *  To  fi)ol  a  legitimate  jyloce  for  the  HUpernat- 
a  rat  in  the  egstem  of  Gotfititd  Aioiu  it  as  a  vecessarg  part 
(f  the  Divine  sgsfem  Itself!  The  author  thinks  that  if 
su(V<*ssful  he  ‘shall  make  out  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  that  will  have  these  two  conditions  :  first,  the  rigid 
unity  of  the  svshan  of  God  ;  sec(mdlv,  the  fact  that  evervthin<»‘ 
takes  ])lace  under  fixed  laws.’  Though  scarcely  far  enough 
advanct‘d  in  the  r(‘vi(*w  to  criticise  these,  we  remark  on  the 
first,  if  ‘rigid  unity  of  system’  means  that  its  two  dejiartments, 
nature  and  the  suj>ernatural,  do  not  conflict,  then  we  are  at  one 
on  it  :  if  it  means  that  tlu‘ri‘  has  lu^en  no  disturbance  or  dis¬ 
union  among  its  subjects,  then  we  deny  it.  A  system,  as  we 
undiTstand  it,  is  a  S(‘t  of  things  or  truths  arranged  in  order.  It 
has  a  ctuitn*  to  which  (‘ViTvthing  (dse  stands  in  the  relation  of 
depeinlencies,  and  which  can  only  b(‘  in  the  system  according 
as  tluy  are  in  harmony  with,  and  depiuident  upon,  the  centre. 
Now,  in  tliis  s(‘ns(‘ tluTc  Inis  lu^en  disunion  in  the  systiun  of  God. 
Some  of  its  <lependenci(‘s — angtds  and  men — have  broken  awav. 
As  for  the  stvond  condition,  if  eviuything  takes  ])laco  under 
law,  tlnu*(‘  can  Im*  nothing  unlawful — hence  no  sin — a  position 
from  which  nont'  would  be  readier  to  shrink  than  our  author, 
did  la*  fairly  look  at  it. 

Carrying  out  tla*  omdition,  ‘the  rigid  unity  of  the  sy.stem  of 
CmmI,’  lhishiu‘11  pnH'Oeds  to  inchah*  in  it  ‘supernatural  redemp¬ 
tion  l)y  Jesus  (‘hrist,  tla*  incarnnti*  Word  of  God;’  which  view, 
la*  .says,  ‘exactly  na*t‘ts  tla*  magnificent  outline  of  God’s  uni¬ 
versal  plan  giv(*n  by  tla*  gr(*at  ajiostle  to  the  Gentile.s — “And 
he  is  lK‘fon*  all  tilings,  and  by  him  (it  should  be,  in  him)  all 
things  consist.”  Christianity,  in  other  words,  is  not  an  after- 
tliouglit  of  God,  but  a  forethought.’  Again,  ‘The  world  was 
naalo  to  iia*hale  ( ‘hristianity  ;  under  that  l>ecom(*s  a  ])roper  and 
eom|>lett*  frana*  of  order.’  Ni>w,  we  beg  to  submit  that  such  is 
not  tla*  correct  and  natural  meaning  of  the  pas.sage.  Col.  i.  17. 
'f he  apost It*  IS  engaged  in  proving  Christ’s  true  supremacy  aial 
Ciyinity.  ’fla*  Kith  verst*  dt‘clares  him  to  have  b(*en  Creator, 
universal  Crt*att»r  ttto.  All  things  in  heaven  and  in  (*arth  wi*re 

ti(*at(*d  b\  him  ;  not  in  plan,  but  in  reality  ;  iKTiaOt}  bt'ing  the 
historical  aorist  dt‘seiibing  an  actual  fact.  The  .same  truth  is 
atVnna'd  in  John  i.  J  :  ‘  All  tilings  wt*rt*  made  by  him;  and  with- 
«»ut  him  was  not  anything  math*  that  was  math*/  Christ  or  the 
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Word,  is  Creator ;  tlie  Divine  Person  actively  engaged  in  this 
particular  work.  From  following  out  this  tnith,  the  apostle  says, 

'  Me  was  before  all  things,'  whicii,  since  he  was  Creator,  is  a 
demonstrable  fact,  *aml  in  him  [Christ  as  a  person,  not  Cdiris- 
tianitv  as  a  system]  all  things  consist,'  or  are  upheld.  The  idea 
is  constituted,  or  held  together,  in  Christ.  The  preceding  verse 
d(‘scribes  cn'ation  ;  the  latter,  preservation.  And  therefore,  while 
tinding  a  magnificent  outline  of  Cod’s  work  here,  it  is  not 
the  universal  plan  Pushnell  found.  The  following  objections 
might  also  be  urg(‘d  against  the  theory.  (1)  A  universal  plan 
including  Christianity  would  destroy  Christ  as  Cod’s  gift  to  a 
fallen  world.  (2)  If  the  redemption  scheme  was  comprelnuided 
in  the  Divine  ])lan,  so  must  its  occasion,  sin.  (d)  Since  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  ccmtral  or  sovereign  idea  in  the  Divine  ]>lan, 
then  man  must  have  be(*n  made  for  Christianity,  not  Christianity 
for  man.  And  so  (t)  man  must  have  been  created  to  sin,  and 
must  ther(‘fon‘  luiamere  ])a8sive  instrument,  not  an  active  agent, 
in  the  Divine  Schemer’s  hands.  Surely  conditions  that  raise  such 
ohjections  are  false  and  erroneous.  Nothing  else  in  this  chapter 
calls  for  ])articular  notice,  so  we  pass  on. 

in  the  s(‘cond  chapter,  our  author  (h‘fines  his  terms,  ‘Nature 
and  the  Su])ernatural.’  He  says,  ‘The  nature  {)iatunt)  of  a 
thing  is  the  future  ])artici])le  of  its  being  or  becoming — its 
to  h(\  or  its  (it)()of  to  come  to  jxtss — and  the  radical  idea  is,  that 
there  is  in  tlie  thing  who.se  nature  we  speak  of,  or  in  the  whole 
of  things  called  nature,  an  about  to  be,  or  definite  future  time,  a 
fixed  hour  of  coming  to  ])ass,  such  that,  given  the  things,  or 
whole  of  things,  all  the  rest  will  follow  by  an  inhenuit  nec(\ssity.' 
He  still  further  says,  that  ‘  it  will  make  no  diftenmci'  to  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  .system  ’  whether  we  .say  this  nature  ‘  has  a  going 
on,  a  ])roce.ss  from  within  it.self,  und(‘r  and  by  its  own  law.s,'  or 
by  Min'  immediab'  actuating  power  of  Cod.’  Such  is  his 
(hdinitioii  of  nature  (p.  i^O). 

Now  the  sup(*riiatural.  ‘  ’J’hat  is  .su]>ernatural,  whatever  it  be, 
which  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cau.se  and  effect,  or 
which  acts  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  natunj,  from  with¬ 
out  the  chain.  Thus,  if  any  event  transpires  in  tin?  bosom  or 
upon  the  ])latform  of  what  is  called  nature,  which  is  not  from 
nature  it.s(‘lf,  or  is  varied  from  the  procc'.ss  nailin'  would  (*x(‘cute 
by  her  own  laws,  that  is  su])ernatural,  by  whatever  powi'r  it 
is  wrought.’  Hence  any  new  combination  of,  or  conception  into 
nature,  whether  by  Cod,  or  ang(‘l.s,  or  man,  is  in  like  manner 
supernatural.  Such  is  the  definition  (]>.  21). 

’Fhe  supernatural  is  next  consitlen'd  in  tlie  concrete.  Tl  le 
definition  has  been  given  ;  now  the  power  of’  agency  is 
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S4‘(*ii  to  exist.  There  is  found  in  the  universe  a  power  tliat 
can  and  does  act  u|X)n  the  ‘cliain  of  cause  and  effect  from 
witht^ut  the  chain.'  Cause,  of  course,  is  not  used  here  in  its 
jK-tive  senst' — that  claimed  for  it  by  the  Theist,  that  it  is  the 
manift'station  of  an  active  a^rent — but  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mere 
link  in  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  se([uents  visible  in  nature. 
The  |H)wer  that  can  act  on  this  chain  is  will.  Personality  ex- 
press(‘s  a  bi‘ing  suj)ernatural,  and  can  arrange  things  into  new 
combinations,  and  set  them  to  ])urposes  such  as  would  never  have 
resulted  from  th(‘ir  natural  action.  Thus,  'Nature  never  built  a 
house,  or  modelled  a  ship,  or  tittc'd  a  coat,  or  invented  a  steam- 
engine,  or  framed  a  constitution  ;*  but  will  has,  and  is,  therefore, 
supornatural.  Will  is  next  provt‘d,  not  a  scale-beam,  determined 
by  the  strongest  motive,  as  the  Edwardian  school  maintains,  but 
fn*e,  t^ssentially  self-determining,  which  is  declared  an  indu¬ 
bitable  f:u't  of  consciousness.  Our  author  also  meets  the  argu- 
ment  from  the  Divine  fon‘k  now  ledge,  arguing,  in  an  interesting 
note,  that  it  is  t*ssentially  non-causative  ;  and  at  length  concludes 
a  long  ami  glowing  argumentation  by  triumphantly  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  human  fr(‘edom.  We  would  willingly  have 
ling(‘red  over  this  ])ortion  of  the  work,  enriching  our  article  with 
many  beautiful  ijuotations,  but  we  must  p.ass  on  to  other  and 
still  mon‘  deeply  interesting  departments,  where  these  principles 
are  applied. 

Man  is  a  supornatural  power;  then  wdiy  not  God?  Man  can 
act  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  from  without  the  chain  ; 
why  not  God  ^  Put  here  start  up  the  questions.  It  is  sjurit 
(‘mlxHlied  that  so  acts  ;  can  spirit  disembodied  ?  Man’s  opiTa- 
tions  result  from  physii*al  laws  being  placed  in  new"  relations,  or 
t‘h‘nu‘nts  in  new’  combinations,  or  substances  with  their  properties 
tlidenuitly  adjusted  :  can  a  spiritual  j)erson  have  different  r(‘la- 
tions  to  nature,  work  in  a  like  manner,  or  w"ork  like  changes? 
Ih'ihaps  the  answers  to  these  cpiestions  would  have  l)eeu  much 
more  obvious,  had  our  author  placed  alongside  his  successful  and 
claboraU'  defence  of  the  supernatural,  another,  to  ecpial  it,  of  the 
natural.  His  |)osition  would  have  l)een  more  unassailable.  They 
would  have  been  shown  as  harmonious  in  their  mutual  action. 
^  tTv  much  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  is 
natural  law  ?  Is  it  something  that  can  or  cannot  be  uttered  ? 
Is  it  .something  originally  ordained  by  God,  endued  with  self- 
action,  and  lett  to  itstdt  ?  or  is  it  a  medium  through  w"hioh  the 
J)ivine  energy  continually  optTates?  On  this  most  interesting 
s\ibject  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  ipioting  a  pa.s.sage  from  Sir 
John  Hersi'hel.  ‘  Ihe  Divine  Author  of  the  universt^,’  says 
that  eminent  philo.sopher,  ‘cannot  be  supposed  to  have  laid  down 
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particular  laws,  enuiuerating  all  individual  contingencies,  which 
liis  inaUaaals  have  understood  and  obey — this  would  be  to 
attribute  to  him  the  imperfections  of  human  legislation — but 
rather,  by  creating  them  endued  with  certain  fixe<l  (pialities  and 
powers,  he  Inis  impressed  them  in  their  origin  with  the  spirit, 
not  the  letter  his  law,  and  made  all  their  subsc(]uent  combina¬ 
tions  and  relations  inevitable  consequences  of  this  first  impres¬ 
sion  ;  by  which,  however,  we  would  no  way  be  uiulerstood  to  deny 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  direct  power  in  maintiiining  the 
system  of  nature,  or  the  ultimate  emanation  of  ev^ery  energy 
which  material  agents  exert  from  his  immediate  will,  acting  in 
conformity  with  his  own  laws’ (‘ Preliminary  Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,’  p.  37).  Now,  here  we  have  «a  law 
impressed  in  its  spirit,  not  in  its  letter,  affording  room  and 
legitimate  scope  for  the  exertion  of  supernatural  agency.  Since 
law  is  written  in  the  fixed  (pialities  or  powers  of  substances, 
their  re-adjustment,  or  alU‘red  collocation,  or  combination  in 
different  degrees,  may  jiroduce  results  or  phenomena  tantamount 
to  a  seeming  violation  of  law,  while  no  law  is  violated.  Might 
not  such  an  explanation  relieve  the  ijuestion  of  difficulty  ? 

Then  there  is  a  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  respective 
agents,  God  and  man,  to  the  laws.  Man  finds  them  already 
fixed.  He  cannot  change  them.  He  may  use  them.  They  were 
made  for  his  use,  and  are  adapted  to  it.  He  can  neither  add 
to  nor  take  from  them.  But  God’s  relation  is  different.  He 
ordained  natural  law.  It  is  his  servant,  and  therefore  he  must 
bo  able  to  modify  it  ;  exerting  a  power  over  it,  not  only  differ¬ 
ing  in  degree,  but  in  hind,  from  that  exerted  by  man.  There 
may  be  an  analogy  lietween  God’s  actions  and  man’s;  but  sundy 
we  are  warranted  to  go  further  than  this.  There  is  a  higher 
and  more  potent,  nay,  a  more  intimate,  connection  between  God 
and  his  physical  laws,  than  between  these  laws  and  man :  may 
we  not,  therefore,  infer  that  they  are  more  under  his  control, 
and  may  undergo  legitimately  grcjater  variations  from  him. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  ([uesthm  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  There  is  much  in  the  region  of  nature  seemingly  inde¬ 
terminate.  Indeed,  those  departments,  such  as  meteorology 
and  pneumatology,  which  most  closely  environ  man,  are  comjiara- 
tively  unknown.  The  weather  and  the  winds  often  change 
in  a  most  arbitrary  fashion,  setting  man’s  most  accurate  calcu¬ 
lations  at  haughty  defiance.  Now,  since  no  scientific  man  him 
had  glance  so  keen  as  to  read,  or  grasp  so  broad  as  to  gene¬ 
ralize  the  laws  that  rule  those  departments,  may  we  not 
warrantably  conclude  that  here  there  is  l>oth  room  and  si^ope  for 
supernatural  aidion  ? 

FKUUrAUV. — VML.  IV. 
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MK’osh,  in  his  ‘  Method  of  Divine  Ooverninent,  Physical  ami 
Moral,’  has  a  heautiful  chapter,  in  \vhieh  he  proves  that  ‘  Sp(‘cial 
adjustments  are  re(|uired  to  ])roduce  general  laws  or  results.’ 

( )ne  substance  is  arrangtnl  to  ojHMate  upon  another;  their  ])ro- 
]M‘rties  are  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  causes ;  and  causes,  acting 
ind(‘|H‘n(h‘ntly  of  t*ach  otlier,  are  a<ljusted  so  as  to  produce 
uniform  eftects.  And  so  he  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  ‘  So  tar 
from  general  laws  h(‘ing  able,  as  superficial  thinkers  imagine, 
to  iinnluce  the  b(‘aiitiful  adaptations  which  are  so  numerous  in 
natun‘,  tlnw  are  themstdves  the  n  sult  of  nicely  balanced  ami 
skilful  adjustments’  (p.  100).  Now,  have  we  not  in  those 
complicated  adjustments  ]m)ducing  natural  results,  full  room  for 
the  hi  vine  hand  to  work  ? 

The  same  author,  in  his  ‘Intuitions  of  the  Mind,’  shows  that  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  ac(|uired;  not  a  self-evident, 
n(‘C(*ssarv,  or  universal  ]irincii)le,  but  the  result  of  education  or 
experience.  Hence,  those  in  the  earlier  or  simjder  ages  of 
society,  ‘  look  upon  the  work  as  liable  to  constant  interfennices 
on  the  part  of  supornatural  agencies.’  When  we  see  an  effect, 
what  our  intuition  compids  us  to  seek  is  a  cause  adetpiate  to 
]>roduce  it;  and  when  such  a  cause  is  found,  we  are  satistitnl,  hut 
not  till  tlnm.  If  an  event  cannot  be  explaiiu'd  by  a  naturnl 
caus(\  then  our  intuition  demands  that  we  call  it  a  supernatural 
one.  Now',  have  we  not,  in  this  intuitive  conviction,  important 
]>roof  that  0(m1  can  and  d(K*s  opiuate  in  the  s])hcre  of  nature?’ 

Thus,  had  Ilushnell  devoted  greater  attention  to  the  studv  of 
natural  laws,  lu*  waudd  hav(‘  found  in  them  corroboration  of  his 
viiwvs,  and  also  a  broader  foundation  on  wdiich  to  rear  his  sup(*r- 
structun*.  This  is  a  decided  deficiency  ;  one,  however,  that  was 
to  b(‘  exp(‘cted  from  our  author’s  intense  realization  of  the 
8U]M'rnatiiral.  And  while  here,  we  would  take  the  o])portunity 
to  reixunmend  the  study  in  this  connection  of  the  admirable  and 
eminently  philoso  phic  works  of  Dr.  Me  Cosh.  Having  now 
tinisliod  our  criticism  of  this  cha])ter,  wo  proceed. 

’1  he  third  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  in  proving  that  ‘  Nature 
is  not  the  system  of  Cod.’  The  advocates  of  the  development 
theoiT  might  find  much  profitable  study  here.  The  exhibition 
of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  supernatural — its  vast 
su|>eriority  in  subjects  and  extent  over  the  natural — is  truly 
magnificent.  Dr.  Ihishnell  absolutely  riots  in  the  greatness  and 
splendour  of  his  theme.  Having  triumphantly  established  the 
|>osition  that  tlicre  is  a  range  of  beings  higher  than  nature,  our 
author  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  things  and  powers. 
Po^/yrs  arc  beings  that  can  originate  new'  trains  of  effects: 
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th  ivg'^  can  only  propa<^ate  otlbcts  nmlor  fixed  laws.  The  points 
of  contrast  between  these  we  (piote  in  full. 

'Fowers,  acting  in  liberty,  are  capable  of  double  action — to  do  or 
not  to  do  (dod,  for  example,  in  creating  man,  man  in  sinning); 
ih’uKj^t  can  only  act  in  one  way,  viz.,  as  their  laws  determine. 

^  Powers  are  perceptible  only  by  exercise  after  they  are  made; 
ihinqs  are  p(‘rfect  as  made. 

^  Foicent  are  perfected,  or  established  in  their  law,  only  by  a 
schoolitj^  of  their  consent;  things  are  under  a  law,  mechanical  at  the 
first,  having  not  consent. 

‘  Powers  can  violate  the  present  or  nearest  harmony,  moving  dis¬ 
order  in  it ;  fhinqs  are  incapable  of  disorder,  save  as  they  are  dis¬ 
ordered  by  tlie  malign  action  of  powers. 

‘  Powers  governed  by  the  absolute  fiat  of  omnipotence,  would  in 
that  tact  be  uncreated  and  cease;  things  exist  and  act  only  in  and 
by  the  impulsion  of  that  liat.’ — Pp.  51),  (>0. 

While  dissenting,  of  course,  from  the  negative  view  of  sin 
presented  in  the  first  point  of  contrast,  we  have  (pioted  these 
as  setting  forth  clearly  our  author's  distinction  between  nature 
and  the  supernatural.  Having  concluded  his  parallel,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  that  penvers  are  the  principal  magnitudes ;  and 
that,  taking  in  the  vast  outlying  populations  of  the  universe,  and 
the  varied  orders  of  intelligences  dimly  revealed  in  Scrijiture, 
we  have  a  supernatural  far  transcending  in  greatness  and 
importance  all  that  can  be  imagined  of  the  natural.  Had  wo 
space  for  eulogy,  we  would  have  rendered  our  feeble  tribute  of 
praise  to  our  author  for  the  magniticent  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  univer.se  he  has  .so  extcmdedly  conceived  and  portrayed. 

The  fourth  chapter  di.scu.sse.s  ‘the  ])roblem  of  (‘xistence  as 
related  to  the  fact  of  evil.’  Its  perusal  profoundly  .saddened  u.s. 
Our  author  here  broaches  views  both  unscriptural  and  un¬ 
christian.  It  is  the  greatest  blemi.sh  in  his  work,  and  the 
}>arent  of  almost  all  his  other  errors.  He  opens  corr(*ctly  enough, 
liowever.  He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  ‘  Powers,  suj)- 
posing  the  strict  originality  of  their  actions,  and  regarding  them 
as  properly  first  cau.ses,  each  of  his  own,’  are  not  ‘  subject  to 
any  direct  control  or  impulsion  of  omnipotence.’  No  limit  is 
thus  set  to  omnipotence.  It  is  only  said  ‘  that  omnipotence  is 
force,  and  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  force  is  applicable  to 
the  immediate  direction  or  detennination  of  powers.’  They  are 
only  ‘  manageable  in  a  moral  way  ;  that  is,  by  authority,  truth, 
ju.stice,  beauty,  that  which  s\ipposes  obligation  or  command,^ 
which  again  supposes  the  power  of  consent  or  non-consent. 
Hence  ‘The  possibility  of  evil  appears  to  l)e  nece.ssarily  involved 
in  a  realm  of  powders.’  Omnipotence,  as  they  are  beyond  its 
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jirovinco,  cannot  prevent  their  choices,  sucli  prevention  being 
tlu*ir  ilt‘struction  jus  powers.  ‘  Why,  then,  should  God  create 
sucli  beings  ?  ’  While  holding  such  a  (piestion  improper  and 
presumptuous,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  God’s  love  to 
chanictiT ;  in  his  preference  of  spiritual  beings,  capable  of 
reciprocal  feelings,  to  a  whole  universe  of  glittering  koh-i-noors ; 
an<l  jK*rhaps,  though  Bjishnell  does  not  give  it,  in  that  living 
energy  jukI  fulness  of  life  which  can  only  tind  employment  and 
expression  in  such  a  creation  (pages  G5 — G8). 

So  fjir  we  are  in  peidect  agreement.  Now,  however,  begins 
the  ilifference.  Evil  in  a  system  of  powers  is  inherently  possible. 
(Ininted.  *  And  it  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  l>e  the  plan 
itsi‘lf  of  God  to  establish  his  powers  in  the  right,  by  allowing 
them  an  ex])i‘riment  of  the  wrong,  in  which  to  school  their 
lilKTty  ;  bringing  them  up  again  out  of  its  bitterness,  by  a 
didivering  process,  to  shun  it  with  a  tix(‘d  abhorrence  afterwards.’ 
iK  nieil.  The  theory  shall  be  more  fully  examined  further  on. 
H(‘re  we  only  remark,  that  *  an  experiment  of  the  wrong’ is 
rather  a  strange  school  for  lilKTty.  Its  common  result  is  a 
de(‘]KT  bondage,  making  the  will  bound  slave  to  the  passions. 
It  is  s4‘ldom  the  road  to  ‘  an  intelligent  and  tixed  abhorrence’  of 
(‘vil,  its  more  ordiiuiry  effect  Indiig  to  mar  and  degrade.  Had 
Ihishnell  being  writing  now',  he  w’ould  scarcely  have  used  the 
Annuican  Republic  as  an  illustration  of  lunv  ‘so  many  mixtures 
of  contrarieties  jind  discords’ may  be  reduci'd  to  a  ‘beautiful 
resultant  order  and  social  unity.’  He  w  ould  have  seen  ])ractically 
luov  ‘an  (‘xjxu  inuuit  in  the  wrong’  tends  only  to  proj)agate  wwng ; 
how  (listurbanct*  laslu's  itself  into  wilder  confusion,  Jind  scluxds  not 
liluuty,  but  hate.  ‘  Unities  of  end,  or  C(mnsel  as  relatc'd  to  end,’ 
do  not  ridieve  the  dithculty.  It  is  doing  evil  that  good  may 
conn*.  It  is  annihilating  sin.  This,  too,  our  jiuthor  feels,  or 
what  means  tin*  (pu‘stion,  ‘  What,  then,  if  powers  are  able  to 
break  loose,  and  do,  from  oitjlijotlon  What!  sin  is  no  more 
sin  !  ‘  Partial  evil’  lu'cniues  ‘universal  good.’ 

Rut  this  is  only  the  critical  sketch.  The  theory  has  vet  to  he 
more  fully  develop(‘d.  So  here  the  question  is  raised,  ‘  Wluit  is 
the  great  problem  ot  existence  as  regards  the  order  of  powers,  or 
the  human  race,  as  such?’  Answer:  ‘Following  out  the  view' 
thus  far  presimted,  that  it  is  our  perfection;  the  perfection  of 
our  lilKTty,  the  schooling  of  our  choice  or  consent  Jis  pow'ers,  so 
that  we  may  be  fully  established  in  harmony  w'ith  God’s  will  and 
character.  It  there  are  any  perils  in  such  a  trial  of  their 
lilKTty,  they  are  to  1h'  set  up«m  such  perils’  (p.  70).  That  man, 
and  every  other  moral  being,  is  exposed  to  the  perilous  possibility 
ot  sinning,  we  giant :  that  he  must  siu,  W'e  deny.  ‘  Nor,’  siiys 
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Bushnell,  ‘  will  it  make  any  ditl’erence  if  the  perils  are  such  as 
hreed  tlie  greatest  speculative  dithculties  ;  ’  but  surely  it  'svill 
make  nither  a  mighty  didereuce  if  they  involve  actual  contra¬ 
dictions.  This  training,  however,  is  for  society,  and  must, 
therefore,  1x3  carried  on  through  society.  Powers  are  only  com¬ 
plete  as  social.  Their  peidection  must  he  such  as  to  (pialify 
them  for  a  place  under  (iod  as  the  central  and  First  Power. 

'  So  to  he  set  by  him  in  a  consolidated,  everlasting  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  and  truth,  and  love,  and  })eace.*  Hence  the  world 
l)ecoines  a  great  educational  institute ;  mankind,  so  many 
scholars ;  God  the  great  teacher,  and  all  the  agencies,  and 
ju<sociatious,  and  fashions,  and  relations,  and  virtues,  and  vices, 
liis  lessons.  The  scheme  is  magniticent,  but  unsubstiuitial. 
There  is  truth  in  it,  pi^rhaps  truth  that  luis  l)een  much 
neglected.  Society  is  a  great  arena  of  contlict.  It  strengthens 
and  tries,  and  gives  worth  to  character.  It  is  the  crucible  that 
tests  the  Christian  ;  often,  too,  the  furnace  that  purifies.  But 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  j)rinciple,  ‘  that  life  thus  ordered  is  a 
magnificent  scheme  to  bring  out  the  value  of  law,  and  teach  the 
necessity  of  right  as  the  only  conservating  principle  of  order  and 
happiness ;  tc‘aching  the  more  powtufully,  if  so  it  must,  by 
disorder  and  sorrow.’  That  it  may,  and  often  does  teach,  these 
lessons,  we  doubt  not  ;  that  it  was  a])pointed  to  teach  them,  our 
moral  nature  indignantly  denies.  But  Bushnell  has  drawn  this 
as  a  legitimate  deduction  from  his  theory,  that  sin  was  included 
ill  the  Divine  plan,  and  therefore  along  with  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Evil,  its  relation  to  God,  is  next  stated  more  fully.  Tts 
possibility  has  been  shown.  But  ‘  it  is  very  certain  that  God 
desires  not  ’  its  existence.  ‘  When  it  takes  ])lace  it  will  be 
against  his  will,  and  against  every  attribute  of  his  pure  and 
infinitely  beneficent  character.*  If  he  permits  it,  it  will  not  be 
any  otherwise  permitted  ‘than  as  not  being  prevenUnl  by  the 
non-creation  or  uncn‘ating  of  the  race.*  So  far  we  most  heartily 
resj>ond.  Amen.  But  now  for  the  (piestion  of  consistency. 
‘  The  faith  or  fact  of  an  eternal  plan  is  not  thus  excluded.* 
Otherwise  G(xl  would  be  the  victim  of  sin.  A  censure  is  jiassed 
on  the  much  crude  and  confused  speculation  on  this  subject, 
and  then  comes  the  startling  intelligence,  ‘  that  God  has  an 
eternal  plan  which  includes  everything,  and  puts  everything  in 
its  prop(‘r  place.*  Sin,  too,  of  course,  which  is  thus  included  in 
the  Divine  plan,  and  has  its  proper  place.  ‘  That  God  “  fore¬ 
ordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,*’  is  only  another  version  of  the 
same  truth.’  Yet  God  does  not  desire  sin  !  It  does  not  exist 
with  his  concurrence,  though  included  in  his  eternal  plan ! 
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Stnin^o  contradiction,  truly,  backed  by  stranger  reasoning  !  He 
si*<*s  the  dilemma,  and  struggles  hard  to  escape  its  horns. 
Loibnitz  s  famous  theor^^  that  this  is  the  ‘  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,’  most  conveniently  turns  up,  and  Bushnell  ftustens  on  it 
eagerly.  He  ilhistratt‘s.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  found  a  charity 
school  He  h.‘us  before  him  many  possible  plans.  Evil,  in  a 
gn*ater  or  less  d(‘gr(‘e,  to  i‘verv  child  in  the  school,  is  involved  in 
them  all.  He  chooses  tin*  best  ])lan  ;  but  that  renders  certain  all 
the  evils  that  will  hnj)pen  under  it :  he  foreordains  both  the 
evil  and  the  good.  So  (Jod,  from  among  the  millions  of  possible 
worlds,  selects  the  best  possible  ;  and  when  he  has  actualized 
this  best  possible,  ‘  he  has  also  made  certain  all  the  evils  or  niis- 
chi(‘fs  that  seem  to  be  connected  with  it.*  Now,  unfortunately 
for  this  analogy,  there  ha}>pens  to  be  this  very  important 
distinction  betw(‘en.  the  two  cases:  the  man  had  insufficient 
materials  ;  (Jod’s  W(‘r(‘  sufficient  :  the  co!istituent  elements  of 
tin  •  sch(M)l  weiH‘  alreadv  depraved  ;  those  of  the  world  were  un¬ 
tarnished.  Ik ‘sides,  this  is  a  glaring  petitio  prlncipii.  The 
very  poii»t  in  dis])ute  is  assumed.  How  does  he  know  that  Has 
is  the  b(‘st  of  all  possible  worlds?  where  is  the  proof?  How 
iloes  he  know  what  was  possible  to  Hod?  Is  evil  the  best 
])ath  to  good  ?  Sinless,  not  sinful  creatures,  glorify  God  most; 
sinless,  not  sinful  creatures,  are  most  happy  ;  how  then,  in 
ndation  eitluT  to  God  or  m;in,  can  this  world  be  the  best 
possible  ?  Ihit  without  further  enlarging  or  elaborating  our 
argmment,  wi‘  urge  against  this  themy  the  following  brief 
ohjt*etions  : — 

1.  It  renders  evil  ne(jafire  —  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
neeessity  environing  the  best  plan  ])ossil)le — but  we  know  that 
it  is  jinsifit’r. 

It  (‘.xculpates  man.  If  evil  is  necessary,  he  is  blameles.s. 

11  It  inculpates  (iod  ;  (‘vil  being  necessarily  in  his  creation, 
lM‘(‘aus(‘  involv(‘d  in  his  ett‘rnal  plan. 

4.  It  is  inconsistent  with  (exl’s  justice.  Evil  victimizes  man, 
yet  Ciod  punishes  him  tor  being  so  victimized. 

I  h(‘reton'  our  autlu>r  escape's,  by  a  mere  verbal  difference, 
from  ceiicluding,  with  Pepe‘’s  celebrated  epitome  of  his  ‘  Essay 
e*n  .Man,’  ‘  Whate'ver  is,  is  right.’ 

Kvil  is  nc'xt  considered  in  its  relation  to  man  (p.  77).  Reason 
is  touml  to  b(‘li(‘ve,  ‘that  the  certainty  of  sin  is  originally 
involved  in  eur  spiritual  training  as  powers.’  (bven,  the  fact 
ot  lygun  (‘xisti'iice,  and  ‘  trial  as  persons  or  powers,  and  they 
are  in  a  condition  privative  involving  their  certain  la[)se  into 
evil.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  position  our  author  now 
assumes.  He  guards  against  the  error  of  confounding  it  with 
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any  ‘  positive  ground,  or  cause,  or  necessity/  In  sucli  a  case 
sin  would  bo  a  natural  necessity,  not  sin.  His  ‘  condition 
privative  ’  is  sini|)ly  a  moral  state,  ‘  inchoate  or  incomplete, 
lacking  something  not  yet  reached,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
probable  rejection  of  evil.'  Here  we  observe  :  (1)  If  an  inchoate 
moral  state  means  the  negation  of  absolute  perfection,  then 
must  man  be  always  inchoate.  God  only  can  Ik‘  absolutely 
perfect.  (2)  If  it  means  the  absence  of  relative  perfection — 
piufection  as  man — tluui  we  deny  it.  Man  Wiis  made,  iiccording 
to  his  own  measure,  })erf(‘ct.  His  will  was  free  :  no  ]>ower  in 
the  universe  could  coerce  without  destroying  it.  His  conscience 
was  imperial  :  no  power  in  the  universe  could  anmd  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  knew  the  right.  He  understood  the  Divine  com¬ 
mand,  and  therefore,  we  conclude,  there  was  no  condition 
privative  involving  his  certain  lapse  into  evil. 

However,  this  condition  privative  is  discovered  in  three 
particulars.  Let  us  e.xamine  them  in  succession. 

I.  In  the  necessary  defect  of  knowh'dge,  and  consequent 
weakness  of  a  free  person  or  power,  considered  as  just  l>egun  to 
he.  Man,  as  an  intelligent,  moral  bi'ing,  has  an  ideal  side  to  his 
being,  and  an  empirical.  He  has  the  idea  of  right.  To  have 
the  idea  is  to  be  bound  to  do  it  ;  to  do  it  though  the  worlds 
fall  upon  him.  He  must  also  have  experience,  as  without  it  he 
can  never  know  how  things  will  handle  him,  or  he  handle  them. 
Now,  here  is  Adam  witli  the  idea  of  right,  but  he  has  no 
experience.  There  is  a  vast  tract  of  forbidden  knowledge.  Ho 
longs  to  sp(‘ed  over  it.  He  debates.  What  is  this  wrong  ?  what 
does  it  signify  ?  He  does  not  ask  whether  it  will  bring  him 
good  or  evil.  What  these  are  exporimentally  he  does  not  know. 
He  must  ])enetratc  this  secret.  How  can  he  abstain?  So  he 
falls  a  victim  to  his  curiosity. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  all  this.  Plan's  lack  of 
knowledge  had  to  do  witli  his  fall.  But  the  truth  is  exaggo- 
rat(‘d.  Man’s  want  of  experience  did  not  involve  his  certain 
lajise  into  evil.  For, — 

1.  Does  not  the  fact,  that  other  finite  beings,  likewise 
deficient  in  knowledge,  kept  their  first  estate,  prove  that  man 
might  have  kept  his  ? 

2.  Man  must  always  suffer  from  a  like  defect,  and,  therefore, 
can  only  escape  this  condition  [irivative  by  becoming  infinite. 

3.  Man  would  know  that  sin  would  bring  evil,  since  God  had 
threatened. 

L  As  God  has  not  experimental  knowledge  of  evil,  would  not 
the  same  argument  apply  to  him  ? 

II.  Condition  privative.  ‘As  regards  the  moral  perfection  of 
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p*wers/  it  *  Is  that  they  require  an  empirical  tra*  aing,  or  course 
of  troveminent,  t4>  get  them  estahlishtn.!,  is  the  absolute  law  of 
ilntv  ;  ami  that  this  empirical  training  must  prolxibly  have  a 
certain  ativerse  ert'ect  for  a  time,  K'tbre  it  can  mature  its 
n^sults.’  A  not  unnatural  inferenc'e  from  this  is,  that  there  is  a 
law  which  is  not  the  absolute  law  of  duty — which  is  tentative  or 
pn*v<x^itive  of  failure — and  that  under  it  man  is  placeil  tirst. 
Such  is,  in  fact,  our  author  s  position.  There  is  a  first  hnv — the 
letter  which  killetli — which  is  put  upiui  man  as  a  break 
bridle  to  tame  his  .spirit.  Its  sanctions  and  inflictions  tame.  He 
grt^ans  for  deliveranct',  and  so  is  pre|>ared  for  the  second,  which 
o>m»‘s  in  the  jH‘rs4*n  of  Christ,  and  ‘  ofi’ers  itself  to  the  choice  as 
a  friend  and  tleliverer.'  Such  an  arrangement  is  found  in  our 
doimstic  administration.  The  child  castigated  to  obedience 
lH.*ct»im‘s  the  afi’cctionate  and  sustaining  son.  This  view’  is 
impli»‘d  in  the  eternal  plan — is.  indeed,  nm‘ssary  to  it — and 
with  it  falls  to  tlie  grouiuL  l^bsc'rve  more  particularly  :  (1  it 
confounds  the  moral  law*  with  the  ceremonial,  and  makes  that 
wiiicli  was  a  const‘i[uent  of  the  fall,  an  untectHlent.  C-) 
a.s.<umes  that  moral  ami  legal  are  opposed — a  thing  very  coni- 
imui  with  writers  <»f  a  certain  sch»'>ol — while  in  their  ultimate 
relations  they  must  harmonize.  (3)  It  implies  the  imperfecti(>u 
id  the  fir>t  law,  therefore  of  the  Giver;  therefore,  his  culpability 
ami  man’s  non-cul|»ability.  (4)  That  the  law  was  a  cause  or  occa¬ 
sion  of  man  sinning.  Bushnell’s  own  words  are,  ‘'Hie  stibject 
siitfers  a  kind  of  repidsion,  first  by  the  law.’  Hence  it,  or  rather 
its  .\utlinr,  is  to  blame,  not  man.  (a)  That  all  moral  beings  pass 
tlirough  a  similar  pnnvss,  w  inch  is  a  consequent  far  tiK>  monstrous 
Ik*  admitted.  With  such  reason  shall  we  hesitate  to  reject 
the  sivond  cmniition  privative  t 

111.  f’4*nditit»n  privative.  Man  is  exjx>sed  to  the  infiuence  I'f 
evil  sjdrits.  Here  little  need  be  said,  (hi  the  fact  of  infernal 
temptation  we  are  agreed.  Bushneirs  idea  of  the  whv  and 
wlieretore  of  tetnptation,  the  end  it  accomplishes,  and  our  final 
pn*.siTyatii»n  from  it,  we  pass  over,  to  notice  one  grand  and 
sweeping  ili‘duction  from  his  whole  theorv  ;  that  sin  has  been 
universal  among  all  created  l>eings.  Anticipating  that  the 
existence  of  nu>ral  l»eings  unfallen  would  1h?  urged  as  an 
objection  to  his  views,  he  has  boldly  advanced,  fearlessly 
aiTcpted  the  consequences,  and  published  the  daring  hvpothesis, 
that  the  whole  moral  creation  lapsed  into  evil.  ‘  I  find,’  he 
says,  ‘  no  evidence  ot  any  such  opinion  [/.c.,  the  common  one]  in 
tlie  ( hristhui  Scriptures’  ij).  94).  ‘They  do  affirm  tlie 
existence  ot  good  angels,  who,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  all 
been  passed  through  and  brought  up  out  of  a  fall,  as  the 
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iwlivmed  of  iiuuikliKl  will  l>e/  Now,  on  this  subjt'ct  we  sjK'ak 
with  dithdeiiee.  We  have  felt  its  dithoulty.  We  have  often 
l>et‘n  j-vrplexed  bv  obstinate  ipiestionin^  on  the  jXKssibility  of  a 
univei*siil  fall — if  fall,  then  redemption.  Why  should  (uhI 
make  this  insii^nitieant  earth  the  arena  on  whieh  his  mast 
inaguanimous  aetiv>u  was  displayed  i  Why  should  man  l»e 
raltvmed,  and  other  spirits,  his/her  in  rank  and  intellivjemv,  Ih‘ 
left  to  [vrish  hojx'lessly  ?  But  without  pressing  forwanl  sueh 
pa>blems  for  solution,  meanwhile  we  athrm  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  divtrine  of  a  universal  fall  receives  no  i*ountenance  ot 
a'rrolK>ration  in  ScTipture  ;  nay,  that  it  is  [Kvsitively  disprv»ved. 
Aiul,  as  more  negative  dispi\K>f,  we  remark, — 

1.  That  the  profound  sileiuv  S.*ripture  observes  oti  it,  is 
very  ominous  to  sueh  a  view.  If  there  was  a  univers;il  fall 
and  recovery,  why  such  thick  concealment  i  Its  revelatii>n  wouhl 
have  Ix'cn  j^K>werful  Ivth  as  a  warning  and  encv'uragemeut  : 
warning,  because  the  rejecti>rs  |K‘risheil  ;  encouragement,  Iv- 
caiise  the  acceptors  were  siiveil.  Why  then,  we  iusk,  is  there 
such  studious  and  invariable  sileiuv  i 

Redemption  was  only  jH>ssible,  so  far  as  I  can  reail 
Si'ripture,  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  a  l>ivine  being.  But 
this,  according  to  the  siime  authority,  has  only  hapjvned,  aiul 
only  can  hapjvn,  onct‘. 

d.  The  passiiges  adtluceil  militate  against  the  authors  view  ; 
E[»h.  iii.  10,  showing  not  only  the  '  ilitrrfiiried  wisdom  of 
CkhI,’  but  that  that  wisvlom  aiVom}>lished  new'  and  hitherti* 
unexpectcvl  results — the  tHpiitable  and  honourable  sidvation  of 
sinners.  As  to  the  new  .song,  its  newness  is  iu>t  simply  to 
human  redemption,  but  redemption  generally,  as  a  new'  thing, 
'flu  reileemed's  si>ng  wiis  new  in  heavtui :  .such  a  thing  had 
never  Iven  heaixl  tlu*re  before.  As  to  Jiuh‘  tith,  he  is  altt\gt‘thi‘r 
in  eri\>r.  His  interpretation  is,  that  die  angels  are  the  ‘  sons 
of  (uhI’  of  fienesis  vi.  ;  the  a|H>stasy  mentiomil,  their  a|H»sta.sy  ; 
the  not  a  moral  condition,  but  the  principatc  or  princi- 

p;dity  the  SethiU's  left  when  they  went  over  to  the  corrupt 
f  ainites.  But  this  interpretation  melts  lvfi>re  a  very  slight 
examination.  a/[>\n  is  applied  to  angels  in  Eph.  i.  iJI  ;  iii.  10  ; 
Col.  ii.  10.  As  for  olKt^riipiop  meaning  only  native  phuv  or 
country,  and  so  being  inapplicable  to  celestial  beings,  it  is  a 
suthcient  answer  to  say  it  is  u.sed  in  '2  Cor.  v.  2.  :  to  olKi^TtifHov 

i)imov  TO  ovjjai'ov,  ‘ i>ur  houM\'  or  habitation,  ‘which  is  from 
lieaven.’  Also,  Septuagint,  Jer.  xxv.  dO  :  ‘  d'he  Lt>rd  shall  utter  his 
voice  from  Ids  holy  habitation.’  Again,  the  jmssiige  d(X*s  not 
show’  their  crime,  ‘  going  after  strange  tlesh,’  as  Bushuell 
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Kupp,is.>8,  but  their  juinishineut,  Tl.e  argument  k  tlie  «n 

H.  ,ev.ng  saved  uut  of  Egv-pt  were  .iestroyed ;  so  were  tk 

rebellious  uiigels  ;  ».  were  the  Sodomites  ;  so  sliall  ‘  those  filthy 

dreamem  yWio  ,  eh  e  the  flesh,’  &c.  (ver.  8).  As  for  the  ot  er 

..  ^.ges  adduced,  the  desire  .of  angels  to  look  into  these  tliii,' " 

song  .It  the  advent,  the  things  in  heaven  and  earih 

r  Hoiitiled,  It  was  the  merest  trifling  to  (piote,  and  it  would  k 
the  same  to  examine  them.  .  »  ii  wouw  lie 

i  •  jX'sitively  disproves  a  universal  fall.  2  Pet 

I  hose  who  kept  not  their  first  estate.'  'Then  .some  kent  it’ 
unishiiieiit  was  immediate  on  the  rebel  angels.  But  au\re 
no  now  being  punished  ;  therefore,  all  have  m.t  fallen 

li: '''i''* 

th  s  Bushnell  .sees,  since  he  clo.ses  with  the  extrxordi.e  v 

been  eom.,  t  ..  ...  .  .  '  •  »  our  reasoning  has 

>«<  u  (oiru  t,  a  mo.st  serious  niis|udgment 

fs:;- .tr . . . 

. .  '"»■  ■: s rr", f 

1’.  Kverv  svsf...,  ..  I  -  ’  •  .  ?  oreatiires. 

l>ossibilitv  of  ievolt.  '  ‘“'^•udes  moral  beings  includes  the 

4.  Such  nSf  ""T;*  «e»se  b.-  one. 

wh..  .are  free  suhjia^s  undmkt.'**^^  «ykem,  but  of  tho.so 

tlieir  H,sk/'‘'elai,.ri  Wame,  it  being 

Paradi.saic  ':and  iLlic  ti^ 

includt' rebellion  hut  o  n  '  .f  i  constructed  to 

failed,  not  the  law.s.  subjects  having 

dis|Hls,.d'7VnV'^iurw''^^  "ir''  c>'‘'iptor  closes,  m.ay  he 
merelv  a  bad  po.ssibilit\7!  oousiders  the  Evil  One  to  he 

ture  iWi-ms  him  11.0  7^^^'"*^  (1)  Scrip- 

»ns  inm  the  jKisition  of  a  person-Mutt.  xxv.  41 ;  (L>) 
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the  attributes  of  a  person,  such  as  speecli — Matt.  iv.  3 ;  (»S)  the 
actions  of  a  person — Janies  iv.  7.  How  a  bad  princi])le  can  lead 
and  connnand  legions  of  angels ;  perform  the  various  scenes  in 
the  temptation ;  be  punished,  imprisoned,  chained  ;  be  resisted, 
defeat(‘d,  subdued  ;  how  it  can  a])propriate  the  name,  actions, 
iiiHuences  of  a  ptTSon — it  puzzles  us  to  det(‘rmine.  If  language 
can  be  so  used,  then  it  is  an  instrument  for  concealing,  not  re¬ 
vealing,  thought. 

Let  us  now  close  a  discussion  pc'rhaps  unduly  prolonged.  This, 
and  every  other  moditication  of  optimism,  must  always  fall 
before  the  objection,  that  sin  is  made  a  means  of  good.  We 
acce})t  not  our  author's  disclaimer  here.  We  would  not  like  to 
call  the  chapter  we  have  so  largely  criticis(‘d,  Poptfs  ‘Essay  on 
^lan '  Christianized,  but  it  almost  amounts  to  that.  Though  a 
noble  etfort  to 

‘  appert  eternal  Providence 
And  iustifv  the  vvavp  of  (Jod  to  men,’ 


it  is  a  mournful  failure ;  and  we  close  our  long  revimv  with  the 
feeding,  that  had  this  cha])ter  been  omitted,  or  had  it  contaiiK'd 
other  doctrines,  the  Christian  world  would  have  thanked  the 
author  for  a  volume  it  would  not  willingly  have  let  die. 

Cur  author,  in  the  fifth  chayder,  demonstrates  tin*  fact  of  sin. 
Then'  is  nothing  in  it  noticeable ;  so  we  pass  it  without  further 
remark. 

In  the  sixtli  cliapter  he  traces  the  consecpiences  of  sin.  Ib*- 
viewing  it,  we  feel  both  pleased  and  ])ained.  Pleasisl  that  the 
remoter  and  less  exposcnl  ramifications  of  sin  have  Ihhui  search(*d 
out.  Ihishnell  has  done  good  service  in  laying  bare,  with  his 
keen  moral  scalpel,  the  hidden  and  more  intricate  pathology  of 
sin.  Might  we  not  suggest,  that  mirnst(‘rs  should  moni  fre¬ 
quently  expatiate  in  this  scarcely  trodden  field  ?  Pfiimsl  at  a 
most  serious  omission.  For  Bushnell,  sin  hjis  no  b'gal  conse¬ 
quence's  :  they  are  never  once  mentioiUHl  here.  Indeed,  in  his 
theological  syst(*m  they  cannot  exist.  His  second  condition  pri¬ 
vative — that  the  first,  or  teuitative  law,  inb'utionally  repels  its 
subjects — nec(‘ssarily  annihilates  legal  conseejuences.  Never 
j)enetrating  deej)er,  he  fails  to  grasp  sin  in  its  wider  and  more 
t(‘rrible  relations  ;  he  fails  to  comjna'hend  the  Christian  atone- 
nu'iit ;  and  he  resolves  man's  fall,  and  the  gift  of  God’s  supera- 
hounding  grace,  into  parts  and  parcels  of  an  etc'rnal  j)lan  ;  being 
barely  saved — and  that,  by  his  strong  faith  in  the  freedom  of 
the  Imman  will,  very  inconsistently,  too — from  a  scheme  of 
universal  necessitation. 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  long  dis.sertation  on  what  are 
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cjillcH.!  the  ‘  anticipjitive  consei^iiences  of  sin/  Its  idea  is,  tliat 
sin  wiis  typified  in  the  inalforniations  of  the  geologic  eras. 
Might  it  not  Ik^  more  properly  named,  the  prophecies  of  sin? 
While  Indieving  that  typical  forms  exist  in  nature,  it  appears  to 
us  that  Bushnell  has  unduly  pressed  them  here.  Far  from 
s|K‘aking  dogmatically,  we  freely  confess  our  utter  repugnance  to 
the  view,  and,  indet‘d,  our  utttT  inability,  morally,  to  conceive 
such  a  thought  as  this  correct — that  the  predictive  consequences 
of  our  sin  were  written  on  those  animal  forms  now  imbedded  in 
our  rocks.  The  intiuence  of  the  eternal  plan  is  again  seen  crop- 
ping  out  here.  All  things  are  ])re-arranged  for  mai/s  fall,  and 
it  haf>pens  in  accordance  with  such  pre-arrangement ;  else,  what 
means  this  illustnition  ?  Whoever  plants  a  state  erects  a  prison, 
or  makes  the  prison  to  be  a  necessjiry  part  of  his  plan  ;  which, 
though  it  be  erect(‘d  before  any  case  of  felony  occurs,  is  just  Jis 
truly  a  consequence  of  the  felonies  to  be,  as  if  it  were  erected 
afterwards,  or  were  a  necessary  result  of  such  felonies  (p.  1 5*2). 
'Idle  implied  inference  is,  the  earth  is  likewise  a  prison  prepared 
befondiand.  But  this  needs  important  qualifications.  No  state 
is  intended  to  be  a  factory  of  elons.  Prisons  are  the  real,  not 
the  anticipativo  consequences  of  felony.  Had  there  been  no 
criminals,  there  had  been  no  prisons.  Therefore  we  deny  both 
the  aptness  and  truth  of  the  illustration.  We  may  summarily 
dispose  of  the  whole  theory  thus:  (1)  Can  God — good,  wise, 
and  holy — be  conceived  as  capable  of  deforming  his  creation  on 
man’s  ;u*count  ?  (2)  Would  not  such  preparation  involve  com- 

])licity?  (*1)  An*  not  such  anticij)ative  consecpiences  purpose¬ 
less  ?  Wliat  end  would  they  serve?  None,  as  regards  God  :  he 
cannot  delight  in  malformed  creatures.  None,  as  regards  them¬ 
selves:  neither  their  j)leasure  nor  their  usefulness  would  be 
increiised.  None,  as  regards  man.  Bushnell  says,  ‘  They  pictured 
him  to  himself.’  But  why  was  there  no  revelation  to  that 
ettect  ?  W  hy  has  it  l)een  so  long  hidden  ?  What  was  its  use  to 
those  myri«atls  that  have  already  gone  ? 

Here  we  close  our  review^,  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  so  much  noble  talent  has  been  directed  to  the  building  up  a 
theory  unsubstantial  but  dangerous  ;  not  without  a  feeling  akin 
to  pleasure,  that  we  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  refute 
what  was  delusive  and  false.  Having  completed  this  task,  we 
fyel  disburdened  of  a  duty,  because  we  l^lieve  the  otherwise 
high  merits  of  the  work  may  have  blinded  many  to  the  in¬ 
sidious  and  dangerous  errors  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose. 
Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory  of  sin  has  enslaved  him.  All  through  the 
work  its  influence  can  Ik?  traced  ;  forcing  him  to  overlook  or 
^'xaggeratc,  to  misinterpret  or  misplace  Christian  doctrines. 
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Having  done  onr  l>ost  to  extract  its  sting,  we  now  leave  onr 
author,  sure  that  if  ever  we  return  to  notice  the  remainder  of  Lis 
work,  it  will  be,  not  to  censure,  but  to  praise. 


III. 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD’S  DAVID  ELGINBROD* 

TT/^E  suspect  if  this  Ixwk  finds  itself  with  a  limited  audience, 
▼  T  it  will  be  a  consecpience  of  its  very  (pieer  title.  David 
Elginbrod  was  a  noble  being,  whose  idejus  had,  nevertheless,  in 
floating  off  into  the  sunshine,  somewhat  lost  their  shape* ;  his 
mind  had  amplified  the  horizon,  and,  which  is  fre(|uently  the  case, 
lost  the  distinct  apprehension  of  things  ;  but  he  was  a  noble 
peasant.  Heresy  enough  in  him,  no  doubt,  for  bigotry  to  set 
tire  to  him  as  a  kind  of  human  brushwood,  but  with  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  fine  spiritual  texture  and  a  very  divine  hue. 
Still,  his  name  put  there  at  the  top  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald’s 
title-pages  will,  we  fear,  tc*rrify  and  repel,  rather  than  attract 
r(‘aders  ;  and  each  volume  possesses  headings  of  chapters  so  much 
more  suitiible  as  well  as  serviceable  as  the  title  for  the  book. 
It  is  a  (pieer  story.  We  see  some  of  our  contemporary  critics 
have  even  called  it  an  absurd  storv.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a 
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strange  story,  and  belonging  exactly  to  the  same  order  of  strange¬ 
ness  as  the  ‘  Strange  Story  ’  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  It  deals 
with  the  enchantments  and  the  mysteries  of  modern  magnetism  ; 
and  it  will  minister  to  that  appi'tite  for  ghosts,  and  haunted 
chambers,  and  ' sp(*ctral  groves,  and  echoes,  and  sounds,  which 
nowadays,  dissatisfied  with  the  wonders  of  old  English  bjirons, 
and  mysterious  mothers,  and  ‘  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,’  still 
loves  to  mmiuate  over  the  marvellous,  and  to  shiver  with  the 
tale  of  fear.  Mesmeric  influences  and  clairvoyant  visions  flit 
to  and  fro  through  the  book.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  considerable 
power  in  weird  representation.  He  has  fairy  blofxl  in  him,  and 
we  wish,  for  our  part,  he  had  been  content  to  h'ave  his  ghostly 
beings  unresolved  into  common  clay,  espc^cially  as  he  has 
really  left  many  intimations  unexplained  Ix^longing  to  the 

David  Elffinhrod,  By  Georpe  Mnc  l)on»lH,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘Within 
MTid  Without,’  ‘  Phautastes,’  &c.  In  Three  V’^olumeB.  Loudon  : 
Hurst  k  Blackett. . 
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^liostlv  oKl  Anistt'tul.  c  liJivG  little  doubt  tliJit  luid  the  hook 
iKieii  called  ‘  The  Ghost  s  Walk,’  it  would  have  received  the  atteu- 
tion  of  a  far  larger  circle  of  readers  than  it  may  be  likely  to 
n‘C(‘ive  from  its  more  unassuming  introduction.  But  there  are 
ill  it  far  finer  things  than  those  we  have  either  indicated  or 
objected  to.  The  machinery  of  the  tale  may  be  ojien  to  mucli 
criticism,  but  the  author  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  much  beau¬ 
tiful  description,  and  many  l(‘ssons  and  thoughts  full  of  the 
lovelit‘st  light  of  truth  ami  purity.  The  author  is  a  student  of 
Imnian  nature,  although  not  so  much  upon  its  harder  and  more 
worldly  and  practical  side.  The  book  would  have  gained  greatly 
bv  being  abridged.  Some  pages  are  as  full  of  bad  ta.ste  and 
vulgarity  as  any  ])ages  can  well  be.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  never  saw 
the  Appleditch  family  which  he  Inis  chosen  to  take  as  the  repre- 
S(‘ntativa‘  family  of  modern  Indeptuidency  ;  and  he  never  knew 
such  an  Independent  minister  iis  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lixom  ;  and  the 
verv  cha|Kd  he  has  describ<‘d  as  ‘  a  neat  little  Noah’s  Ark  of  a 
place,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral,  and  consequently  sharing 
in  the  general  disadvantages  to  which  dwarfs  of  all  kinds  an^ 
subjecU‘d,  absurdity  inclu(h‘d,’  and  which  he  has  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  work  of  chapid-building  societies — why,  it  is 
all  very  dishom‘st  and  unrighteous.  Like  all  men  of  his  tenipi  ra- 
ment,  our  author  is  <piite  away  from  his  work  when  he  becomt*s 
the  siitirist,  and  unsuccessful  himself  as  an  Independent  minister, 
no  doubt,  when  he  thinks  of  such  things:  the  humour  which 
ought  to  have  lK‘en  salt  to  his  pages,  all  suddenly  becomes 
mustard.  We  have  great  admiration  and  more  affection  for  our 
wriu*r,  but  it  is  for  those  spiritual  and  tender  (pialities  which  lift 
him  into  the  region  of  the  jiensive  and  meditiitive  seer.  When 
he  doubles  his  fist  and  puts  himself  into  boxing  attitude  with  our 
jiopular  and  systematic  theology,  with  ecclesiological  forms  of 
worship,  his  passion  overcomes  him  ;  he  reels  to  and  fro,  and 
staggers  like  the  improper  jhtsoiis  David  sj)oke  about.  With 
soim*  measure  of  self-doubtfulness  he  savs.  indeed,  after  descrih- 
ing  some  imaginary  Dissenting  family,  ‘  1  am  sick  of  all  this,  and 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  printing.’  We  were  quite  sick  of  it  too,  and 
weri‘  quite  certain  it  wivs  not  worth  the  printing.  If  we  could 
reach  the  ear  of  the  writer,  we  would  Siiy,  Be  a  good  story-teller, 
and  tlon’t  do  it  again,  brother.  One  thing  only  we  do  know  :  to 
glorify  a  chapel  would  never  do,  either  as  a  work  of  art,  or  more 
t'specially  as  a  work  for  the  pocket ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  the 
sutficiiuit  view  of  the  intentions  of  the  author. 

No  ;  for  such  a  writer  it  shall  not  be  regarded  by  us  as 
sufficient.  Among  writers  our  author  may  still,  with  all  that  he 
has  done,  fie  regarded  as  a  young  man.  Everything  reveals 
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rather  the  promise  of  liis  powers  tlwin  liis  power.  Every  work,- 
and  this  especiiilly,  exhil)its  a  want  of  art,  of  power  over  body 
and  form.  In  some  instances,  exceptions,  this  art  is  perfect  ;  but 
hitherto,  and  here  especially,  he  is  ^^eatest  in  what  he  suggests 
and  hints,  rather  than  in  what  he  does.  One  thinks  of  him  as 
rather  a  disembodied  spirit  in  his  books,  than  as  a  power  working 
ccnisciously  through  forms  for  effects.  His  works  are  informecl 
rather  by  beauty  than  by  strength.  Y(‘t  there  is  abundant 
evidence  here  of  our  author’s  ability  to  deal  with  character. 
Many  of  the  persons  are  d(*fined  with  a  sharp  individuality 
of  character  ;  while  he  truly  possesses  the  great  gift  of  ani¬ 
mating  his  conceptions  with  soul.  The  story  optms,  as  it  closes, 
with  the  scenery  of  an  old  fir  wood  in  Scotland,  and  ‘  the 
ingle  neuk’  of  David  Klginbrod,  the  sti'ward  upon  an  estate 
there  ;  and  that  same  old  farni-hous(‘  is  brought  to  the  reader’s 
eve  with  a  fidness  and  force  which  is  none  the  l(*ss  a  ])ho- 
tograph  of  genius  Ixicause  it  nnninds  us  rather  of  Halt  than 
of  Scott.  And  we  like  our  writer’s  Scotch  dialect ;  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  go  on  by  ‘  the  auld  hearthstane,’  if  not  much 
in  the  way  of  nov(*l-read(‘rs  in  general,  are  yet  very  ])ossible  to 
even  the  lowliest  Scotch  firesides,  and  this  was  one  (piite  Ixwond 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  speaks  disr(\s])ectfully  of  Scot¬ 
land,  although  liimself  a  Scotchman,  and  thinks  religion  is  only 
‘  the  general  inheritance  of  Scotchmen  in  virtue  of  their  ludug 
brought  u])  upon  oatmeal  porridge  and  the  ShortiT  Cab'chism 
and  very  good,  and  moral,  and  stnuigtlnming  diet  too,  Mr. 
Mac  Donald,  both  for  body  and  for  soul.  We  suspi‘ct,  however, 
woe  woidd  betide  us  if  we  dared  to  touch  our  author’s  thistle. 
Mothers  only  allow  their  own  liands  to  touch  their  bairns, 
and  we  notice  that  Scotchmen  oidy  allow  their  own  tongues 
to  wag  against  their  country.  Well,  David  Klginbrod  and 
the  estate  of  Turriepuffit  furnish  the  mat(‘rial  of  the  first  book  ; 
l)avid  Klginbrod  b(‘ing  descended  from  .a  liohmenist,  .and  having 
in  his  ])ossession  the  enigmatical  ‘Auror.a’  of  the  immortal 
shoemaker.  A  truly  ])l(‘asant  ])icture  we  h.ave,  over  which 
we  cannot  dwell  in  our  remarks  upon  the  book.  David  w;is  ‘na 
quite  soim’ th.at  is  a  fact.  His  theology  would  not  h.ave  <juite 
s(piared  with  the  Shorter  C^atechism ;  and  it  was  <juite  .as  well  that, 
good  man  ,as  he  was,  he  nTused  to  be  m.ade  (dder  of  his  kirk. 
But  he  had  divine  insights  and  divine  restings  which  sometimes 
are  not  the  possessions  of  those  who  h.ave  their  c.at(*chism  most 
glibly.  Neither  D.avid  nor  Ids  biographer,  we  fancy,  (|uitc  se(', 
however,  alw.ays  wh.at  they  .are  s.aying  ;  and  some  things  which  are 
represented  as  rather  wonderfully  original  discoveries  of  theolog}% 
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aro  Just  the  common  outgrowth  of  much-despised  and  flouted 
Calvinism.  Thus  siiys  David  of  the  character  of  God  : — 

‘  “  AVould  it  be  ony  kin’ness  no  to  punish  sin  ?  No  to  use  a* 
nutans  to  pit  awa*  the  ae  ill  thing  frae  us  ?  Whatever  may  be  meant 
bv  the  place  o’  meesery,  depeu*  upo’t,  Mr.  Sutherlan*,  it’s  only 
aliither  lorm  o’  love,  love  shinin’  through  the  fogs  o’  ill,  an’  sae  gart 
leuk  something  verra  difterent  thereby.  Man,  raither  nor  see 
mv  Maggy — an’  ye’ll  no  doot  ’at  1  lo’e  her — raither  nor  see  my 
Maggy  do  an  ill  thing,  I’d  see  her  lyin’  deid  at  my  feet.  But 
supposin’  the  ill  thing  ance  dune,  it’s  no  at  my  feet  I  wad  lay  her, 
but  upo’  my  heart,  wi’  my  auld  arms  aboot  her,  to  hand  the  further 
ill  ail*  o’  her.  An’  shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?  IShall  a 
man  be  more  pure  than  his  ^laker?”  ’ 

And  then  Margaret,  his  daughter,  she  is  very  like  a  spirit,  and 
is  the  good  fairy,  indeed,  of  the  whole  hook  ;  her  father’s 
own  daughter,  with  rests  and  insights,  too,  like  her  father,  and  by 
whom  when  he  dies,  which  he  does  before  the  story  advances 
very  far,  he  s]H‘aks  still ;  and  this  is  the  only  apology  for 
tlu‘  rt'taining  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  the  book.  And 
Margaret  is  a  beautiful  creature,  a  being  between  Allan  (’un- 
ningham’s  Sylul,  and  S|K‘ncer\s  Una  ;  surely  a  sweet  creature, 
atVections,  although  without  passions;  a  calm  and  only  too 
unalloyed  creation.  She  never  seems  to  be  capable  of  sin  or  of 
guile.  We  an*,  theri'fore,  glad  to  lu'ar  that  she  w\as  really  sick 
once,  which  relates  her  to  our  poor  humanity  ;  for  w^e  also  have 
\\iu\  such  <|ualnis.  A  sort  of  full-length  and  more  embodied  ]>ortrait 
<d*  Wordswoilh’s  Lucy,  seems  this  very  lovely  lady  of  nature’s 
ow  n  making.  And  not  to  siiy  much  of  Janet,  David’s  wife,  who, 
without  any  thoughts  beyond  a  good  Scotch  wdfy,  is  well 
destTibt‘d  as  love  watching  labour. 

d’here  comes  into  the  house  of  Turriepuflit,  a  young  tutor, 
Hugh  Sutherland.  No;  there  is  no  love-making,  but  very 
cheerful  talking  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  all  do  each  other  good.  And 
the  snow-sU>rm  is  well  j)ainted  to  us  ;  and  Mr.  Mjic  Donald  can 
paint  nature’s  every  mood  truthfully,  and  therefore  touchingly 
and  well.  And  Hugh  siives  the  bonny  Margaret  from  certain 
ileath  in  the  snow^-storm.  The  family  is  brought  before  us  when 
Hugh  ndurns  from  a  distant  journey  to  attend  his  father’s 
th‘ath-lH‘d  ;  and  the  (juotation  gives  the  opportunity  of  citing 
iuie  t>f  David’s  characteristic 
able  indetnl : — 

‘  “  Como  ycr  wa’s  butt,”  said  Janet,  who  met  him  as  he  opened  the 
door  without  any  pri'trttory  knock,  and  caught  him  with  both  hands  ; 
“  I’m  blithe  to  see  yer  btmny  face  ance  mair.  We’re  a’  jist  at  ane 
mair  wi’  expeckin’  o’  ye.”  * 
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*■  David  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  waiting;  for  him. 

‘“Come  awa’,  my  bonny  lad,”  was  all  his  greeting:;,  as  he  held  out 
a  great  fatherly  hand  to  the  youth,  and  grasping  his  in  tlu*  one, 
rhtppcd  him  on  the  slioulder  with  the  other,  tlu'  water  standing  in 
liis  blue  ('yes  the  whih'.  Hugh  thouglit  of  his  own  father,  and 
could  not  restrain  his  tears.  ^Margaret  gave  him  a  still  look  full  in 
the  face,  and,  seeing  his  emotion,  did  not  even  a[)proaeh  to  offer  him 
anv  welcome.  She  hastened,  instc'ad,  to  place  a  chair  for  liim  as  she 
had  done  when  first  lie  entered  the  cottage,  and  when  he  had  taken 
it  sat  down  at  his  feet  on  her  cverpic.  With  true  delicai*y,  no  one 
took  nny  notice  of  him  for  some  time.  David  said  at  last, — 

‘  An’  hoo’s  yer  puir  motlier,  Mr.  Sutherlan’  ?” 

‘  “  She’s  pretty  well,”  was  all  Hugh  could  answer. 

‘  “  It’s  a  sair  stroke  to  bide,”  said  David  ;  ‘‘  but  it’s  a  gran’  thing 
whaii  a  man's  won  weel  throw’t.  AVhan  my  father  deit,  1  min*  weel, 

I  was  sae  prood  to  see  him  lyin’  there,  in  the  eauld  gramleur  o’ 
deith,  an’  no  man  ’at  daured  say  he  ever  did  or  s])ak  the  thing 
’at  didna  becimie  him,  ’at  1  jist  gloried  i’  tlu‘  mills  o’  my  grc'i'tin’. 
lie  was  but  a  ])uir  auld  slu'pherd,  Mr.  Sutherlan’,  wi*  hair  as  while  as 
the  slu'ep  ’at  followed  him  ;  an’  1  wat  as  they  followed  him,  he 
followed  the  great  Shepherd  ;  an’  followed  an’  followed,  till  he  jist 
followed  Him  hame,  whaur  we’re  a’  boun’,  an’  some  o’  us  far  on  the 
road,  thanks  to  J 1  im  !  ” 

‘  And  with  that  David  rose,  and  got  dowm  the  i^ible,  and  opening  it 
reverently,  read  with  a  solemn,  slightly  tremulous  voici',  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  (Jospel.  When  he  had  finished,  they 
all  rose,  as  by  one  accord,  and  knelt  dowm,  and  David  prayed  : 

‘  “  0  Thou  in  whase  sicht  oor  deeth  is  precious,  nn’  no  licht 
maitter;  wha  through  darkness  loads  to  licht,  an’  through  deitii 
to  the  greater  life! — w’e  eanna  believe  that  thou  wouhlst  gie  us  onv 
guid  thing,  to  tak’  the  same  again  ;  for  that  w’ould  be  hut  bairns’ 
play.  AVe  believe  that  thou  taks,  that  thou  may  gie  again  the  same 
thing  better  nor  afore — mair  o’t  and  better  nor  we  could  ha’  received 
it  itherwise  ;  jist  as  the  liord  took  himsel’  frac'  the  sicht  o'  them  ’at 
lo'ed  him  wirl,  that  insti'ad  o’  bein’  veesible  af’on*  tludr  een, 
he  mieht  hide  himsf*!’  in  their  verra  herts.  Conn*  thou,  an’  abide  in 
us,  an’ tak’ us  to  bide  in  thee;  an’  syne  gin  w'e  be  a’  in  thee,  we 
canna  be  that  far  frae  ane  an  it  her,  though  some  sud  be  in  haven, 
an’  some  u[)o’  earth.  Lord  help  us  to  do  oor  w’ark  like  thy  men 
an’  maidens  doon  the  stair,  remin’iii’  oursel’s,  ’at  them  ’at  we  miss 
hae  only  gane  up  the  stair,  as  gin  ’twar  to  hand  things  to  thy  ban’  i’ 
thy  ain  pre.'ence-chaumer,  whaur  w'e  houp  to  be  called  or  lang,  an’  to 
see  thee  an’  thy  Son,  wham  we  lo'e  aboon  a’ ;  an’  in  his  name  we  say, 
A  him  /’’ 

‘  Hugh  rose  from  his  knees  with  a  sense  of  soh'mnity  and  rcalitv 
that  he  had  never  felt  before.  Little  was  said  that  evening  ;  supjier 
was  eaten,  if  not  in  silence,  yet  with  nothing  that  could  be  called 
conversation.  And,  almost  in  silence,  David  walked  home  with 
Jlugh.  The  spirit  of  his  father  seemed  to  walk  beside  him.  He 
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felt  as  if  he  hud  been  buried  with  liira  ;  and  had  found  that  the 
sepulchre  was  clothed  with  green  things  and  roofed  with  stars— was 
in  truth  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  which  his  soul  walked  abroad/ 


But  the  pleasant  circle  in  tlie  farmstead  of  Turriepuftit  is  broken 
up.  David  Elginbrod  dies,  and  Margjiret  leaves  home  to  be  the 
companion  of  an  inwdid,  and  Janet  still  watches  the  solitary  farm 
fin*,  and  Hugh  travels  to  the  downs  of  Sussex  to  be  the  tutor  of 
a  hul  whose  attainments  ai^e  all  in  the  rear  of  his  years.  Arnstead 
is  the  name  of  his  new'  home — a  Viust,  old,  many-mullioned, 
galloried,  ccuridored,  and  ghost-haunted  pile — and  here  he  meets 
with  Euphra,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Arnold,  the  master  of  the  mansion. 
How  far  to  paint  such  characters  with  such  morbid  elaboration  of 
detail  may  be  well,  is  a  (piestion;  but  of  the  power  of  the  ])ainting 
there  can  1h‘  no  doubt.  Eiqdira  produces  exactly  on  the  mind 
the  Siune  weird,  shiverish  wonder,  the  same  bewiteliing  and 
I >6 fascinating  terror,  })rodiiced  by  Geraldine  in  ‘Christabel :  ’ — 


‘  In  the  touch  of  her  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardst  a  low  moaning. 

And  found  it  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair.’ 


Sur|>a>singiy  fair,  pi“rhaj)s,  Euphra  was  not:  bur  Hugh  found 
luT  surpassingly  bewitching,  and  he  needed  (juite  as  much 
shiidding  as  Ghristabel.  Slu‘  has  fascinated  ^Ir.  Mac  Donald, 
appanmtly,  fer  he  devotes  far  more  attention  to  her  tlian  to 
Margairt,  who,  like  her  nanu'saki',  had — 


‘From  the  evening-lighted  wood, 

And  from  all  things  outward,  won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  though  she  stood 
Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun.’ 


Euphra  i,'  a  jisychologle  study ;  a  charact(‘r  like  the  Ehii*  Yoiiner 
of  llolnu‘>;  a  soul  in  sin,  yet  in  ^  very  })ur])oseless  and  jaover- 
lesskind  ot  sin;  a  soul  in  ])ain;  a  soul  ben(‘ath  the  shadow  oi‘  a 
strong  and  bad  will — ‘Thecloiul  around  Euphra  hid  tln‘ ghost 
in  its  skirts' — a  soul  at  last  overwhelmed  by  its  griefs, and  sliding 
along  by  the  pressure  of  sin  upon  it,  to  the  very  confines  of  mad¬ 
ness,  till  in  desolation  she  exclaims,  wdien  she  is  asketl  what  David 
Elginbnxl  can  savt*  her  from,  ‘From  no  God.  If  there  is  noGod, 
then  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  devil,  and  that  he  has  got  me  in 
his  power.  Oh!  if  1  had  a  God,  he  would  right  me,  1  know'.’  It  is 
not  in  our  ]dan  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  mv.steries  of  Arn¬ 
stead  ;  they  wamld  not  thank  us  for  that  in  the  reading  of  tin*' 
book  :  but  the  life  at  that  old  house  is  drawn  with  gieat  etfectivo- 
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ness.  As  a  stoiy-teller  Mr.  Mac  Donald  lias  thrown  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  away.  Ho  would  have  served  his  tah'  hy  keeping 
magnetism  and  its  mummeries  in  the  hackground,  or  wholly 
expelling  them ;  and  his  readers  woidd  have  forgivim  him  if  ho 
worked  with  sj)iritual  and  ghostly  machinery  alone.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Funkelstein — what  a  name! — is  ahsurdly  drawn:  tlie 
(>ccasion  of  his  acipiiring  power  over  the  mind  of  Euphra,  and  his 
purpose  in  seeking  possession  of  the  ring  of  the  ghostly  lady 
Euphrasia.  In  fact,  we  do  not  douht  a  careful  reading  of  the 
manuscript  would  have  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  some  portions 
of  the  stoiT,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  particulars  to  a  more 
(‘tfective  clima.x  in  the  chamlxTs  of  Arnstead.  The  close  of  the 
story  itself  is  pathetic  and  beautiful. 

Sonu'  of  the  most  charming  passagi's  of  the  story  are  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  the  tutor,  Hugh  Sutherland,  struck  his 
shafts  down  into  the  mines  of  knowh‘dg(.‘.  Our  author  w(‘ll  says, 
‘Things  themselves  should  lead  to  the  scicaice  of  tlaun.  If 
things  are  not  interesting  in  themsolves,  how  can  any  amount  of 
knowledge  about  them  be?"  And  the  chapter  called  ‘  (Jeography 
Point’  is  admirable.  The  author  indeed  fetches  ‘a  tooth-pick(‘r 
from  tli(‘  farthest  inch  of  Asia.,’  teaching  the  rudinn'iits  of  goo- 
grajihy  without  any  globes  or  ma])s.  \V(‘  will  read  these  tow 
pages  together.  It  may  Ik*  j>remised  that  the  little  pupil  had 
xid  pri'judices  against  learning  in  geiu'ral,  and  geography  ii; 
jKirticular. 

OEOfaiAPl'.Y  POINT. 


‘  Xfxt  morning  Hugli  and  Harry  went  out  fora  walk  to  the  top  of 
a  lull  ill  the  neighbourhood.  AV’hen  they  reached  it,  Hugh  took  a 
Muall  compass  from  his  pocket,  and  set  it  on  the  ground,  contem- 
piating  it  and  the  horizon  alternately. 

\Vhat  are  you  doing,  31r.  Sutherland?” 

‘  1  am  trying  to  find  the  exact  line  that  would  go  througli  my 

home,”  said  he. 

‘  “  Is  that  funny  little  thing  able  to  tell  you  ?  ” 

Yes;  this  along  with  other  things.  Isn’t  it  curious,  Harry,  to 
have  in  my  pocket  a  little  thing  with  a  kind  of  spirit  in  it,  that  under¬ 
stands  the  siiirit  that  is  in  the  big  world,  and  always  points  to  its 
Aorth  Pole  ?  ” 

*  “  Exjdaiu  it  to  me.” 

“Mt  is  nearly  as  much  a  mystery  to  me  as  to  you.” 

‘  “  Where  is  the  North  Pole  ?  ” 

‘  “  Look,  the  little  thing  points  to  it.” 

‘“Hut  J  will  turn  it  away.  Oh!  it  won’t  go.  It  goes  back  and 
back,  do  what  1  will.” 

‘  “  Yes,  it  will,  if  you  turn  it  away  all  day  long.  Look,  Harry,  if 
you  were  to  go  straight  o!i  in  this  direction,  you  wuul  1  come  to  a 
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LaplaiultT,  harncssinf^  his  broad-horned  reindeer  to  liis  sledge,  lie’s 
ai  It  now,  I  daresay.  Jt*  you  were  to  go  in  this  line  exactly,  you 
wonld  go  thnuigh  the  smoke  and  fire  of  a  burning  mountain  in  a 
land  of  ice.  If  you  were  to  go  this  way,  straight  on,  you  would  find 
vourself  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  with  a  lion  glaring  at  your  feet,  for 
it  is  dark  night  there  now,  and  so  hot!  And  over  there,  straight  on, 
there  is  such  a  lovely  sunset.  The  top  of  a  snowy  mountain  is  all 
pink  with  light,  though  the  sun  is  down— oh!  such  colours  all  about, 
like  fairy  land!  And  there,  there  is  a  desert  of  sand,  and  a  camel 
dying,  and  all  his  companions  just  disappearing  on  the  horizon.  And 
there,  there  is  an  awful  sea,  without  a  boat  to  be  seen  on  it, 
dark  and  dismal,  with  huge  rocks  all  about  it,  and  waste  borders  of 
sand — so  dreadful !  ” 

‘“How  do  you  know  all  this,  ^Ir.  Sutherland  ?  You  have  never 
walked  along  those  lines,  1  know,  for  you  couldn’t.” 

*“  (Jeography  has  taught  me.” 

‘“Xo,  Mr.  Sutherland!”  said  Harry,  incredulously. 

‘  “  AVcll,  shall  we  travel  along  this  line,  just  across  that  crown  of 
lre(‘s  on  the  hill  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,  do  let  us.” 

‘“'rhen,’*  said  Hugh,  tlrawing  a  telescope  from  his  pocket,  “  this 
hill  is  henceforth  (jeography  Point,  and  all  the  world  lit‘s  round  about 
it.  Ht)  you  know  we  are  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth  r  ” 

‘  “Are  we,  indeed  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes.  Don't  you  know  any  point  you  like  to  choose  on  a  ball  is 
tlie  middle  of  it  ?  ” 

‘  “  ( >li  I  yes — of  course.” 

*  ‘‘ Ycrv  well.  AYhat  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  down  there  r” 

‘  “  Arnstcad,  to  In*  sure.” 

*  “  -And  what  beyond  there?  ” 

*  “  I  don’t  know.” 

fiook  through  here.” 

‘“Oh!  that  must  be  the  village  we  rode  to  yesterday — 1  forget 
the  nanu'  (»f  it.’’ 

‘  Hugh  told  him  the  name;  .and  then  made  him  look  with  the 
telescopt'  all  along  the  rt'ceding  line  to  the  trees  on  the  opposite  hill, 
dust  as  he  caught  tluan,  a  voice  lu'side  them  said : 

‘  “  AVhat  an*  you  about,  Harry  *:  ” 

‘  Hugh  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  as  the  voice  fell  on  his  ear. 

‘  It  was  hhiphra's. 

Oh  !  ”  replied  Harry,  “Air.  Sutherland  is  teaching  me  geography 
with  a  telescojH'.  It's  such  fun  !” 

He's  a  wonderful  tutor,  th.at  of  yours,  Harry.” 

‘“Acs,  isn't  he  just?  Put,”  Harry  went  on,  turning  to  Hugh, 
“what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  AYe  can’t  get  farther  for  that  hill.” 

Ah  !  we  must  apply  to  your  papa,  now,  to  lend  us  some  of  his 
boautilul  maps,  dhey  will  teach  us  what  lies  beyond  that  hill.  And 
then  we  can  read  in  some  of  his  books  about  the  places;  and  so  go 
on  and  on,  till  we  reach  the  beautiful,  wide,  restless  sea;  over  which 
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we  must  sail  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide — straight  on  and  on,  till  we 
come  to  land  again.  But  we  must  make  a  great  many  such  journeys 
before  we  really  know  what  sort  of  a  place  wo  are  living  in ;  and  we 
shall  have  ever  so  many  things  to  h*arn  that  will  surprise  us.** 

‘  “  Oh  !  it  icill  be  nice  !  ”  cried  Harry.’ 

Ill  his  fairy  story  power,  Mr.  Mac  Donald  ofttai  deserves  to 
he  nunitioned  with  Hans  Andersen.  Thus,  the  folh)wing  :  it  is 
a  shorter  story  than  some  of  the  sanu*  kind  lying  near  to  it : — 

now  TREES  ARE  MADE. 

‘  Hugh  read  for  an  hour,  and  then  made  Harry  ])ut  on  his  cloak, 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  which  fell  in  a  slow  thoughtful  spring- 
shower.  Taking  the  hoy  again  on  his  hack,  he  carried  him  into  the 
woods.  There  he  told  him  how  the  drops  of  wet  sank  into  the 
ground,  aiul  then  went  running  about  through  it  in  every  direction, 
looking  for  seeds ;  which  were  all  thirsty  little  things,  that  wanted 
to  grow,  and  could  not,  till  a  drop  came  and  gave  them  drink.  And 
he  told  him  how  the  rain-drops  were  made  up  in  the  skies,  and  then 
came  down,  like  millions  of  angels,  to  do  what  they  were  told  in  the 
dark  earth.  The  good  drops  went  into  all  the  cellars  and  dungeons 
of  the  earth,  to  let  out  the  imprisoned  flowers.  And  ho  told  him 
how  the  seeds,  when  they  had  drunk  the  rain-drops,  wanted  another 
kind  of  drink  next,  which  was  much  thinner  and  much  stronger,  hut 
could  not  do  them  any  good  till  they  had  drunk  the  rain  first. 

‘  “  What  is  that  ?  ’*  said  Harry.  “  1  feel  as  if  you  were  reading  out 
of  the  ilible,  Mr.  Sutherland.” 

‘“It  is  the  sunlight,”  answered  his  tutor.  “  AVdien  a  seed  has 
drunk  of  the  water,  and  is  not  thirsty  any  more,  it  wants  to  breathe 
next ;  and  then  the  sun  sends  a  long,  small  finger  of  lin*  down  into 
the  grave  where  the  seed  is  lying;  and  it  touches  the  seed,  and  some¬ 
thing  inside  the  seed  begins  to  move  instantly  and  to  grow  bigger 
and  bigger,  till  it  sends  two  green  blades  out  of  it  into  the  earth, 
and  through  the  earth  into  the  air ;  and  then  it  sends  roots  down 
into  the  earth  ;  and  the  roots  keep  drinking  water,  and  the  leaves 
keep  breathing  the  air,  and  the  sun  keeps  them  alive  and  busy ;  and 
so  a  great  tree  grows  up,  and  God  looks  at  it,  and  says  it  is  good.” 

‘  “  Then  they  really  are  living  things  ?  ”  said  Jlarry. 

‘  “  Certainly.” 

‘  “  Thank  you,  Air.  Sutherland.  J  don’t  think  1  shall  dislike  rain 
so  much  any  more.”  ’ 

A  Wonderful  tutor,  indi'ed;  all  the  boys  will  wish  th(‘y  hail 
such  ail  one  ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  no  little  grief  when  the 
tutor-life  fadi‘S  away,  and  duties  yield  to  fascinations,  and  wlnm, 
in  fact,  all  things  take  a  turn  for  th(‘  worst,  and  go  wrong.  Mr. 
Mai;  Donald  is  great  in  the  inyst(*rics  of  tri'e  talk.  'I’rees  to  him 
S(‘em  to  he  full  of  soul,  and  character,  and  pn‘sentnient  ;  alike 
when  Hugh  goes  among  tin*  forest  Titans — huge,  old,  contort(jd. 
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and  \sizaril-liko,  y(*t  l)enev()lent  IxMiigs — tlio  old  Scotcli  firs,  or 
when  he  travels  into  the  wood  on  his  last  day  at  Arnstead. 

‘  It  was  a  lovely  autumn  eveniu".  lie  went  into  the  woods 
behind  the  house.  The  leaves  were  still  thick  upon  the  trees,  but 
most  of  them  had  changed  to  gold,  and  brown,  and  red  ;  and  the 
sweet  faint  odours  of  those  that  had  fallen,  and  lay  thick  underfoot, 
aaceiided  like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  saying  :  “  Here  dwelletli  some 
sadness,  but  no  despair.”  As  he  strolled  about  among  them,  the 
whole  history  of  his  past  life  arose  before  him.  This  often  happens 
before  any  change  in  our  history,  and  is  surest  to  take  place  at  the 
approach  of  the  greatest  change  of  all,  when  we  are  about  to  pass 
into  the  unknown,  whence  we  came.’ 

'rill?  charm  of  the  mysticid  is  very  })resent  to  him ;  so  much 
s(»,  that  it  seems  necessiiry  to  remind  him,  that  while  all  things 
have,  no  doubt,  their  mystical  robe  and  environment,  there  are 
si>im‘  things  also  which  do  not  need  this  nervous  (luestioning : 
they  may  address  us  in  the  words  of  the  song  : — 

‘  Ihiins  fall ;  suns  shine  ;  winds  tlee  ; 

Brooks  run  ;  yet  few  know  how. 

Do  not  thou  too  deeply  search. 

Why  thou  lovest  me  now. 

Why  ask,  when  joy  doth  smile. 

From  what  bright  heaven  it  fell? 

Men  mui'  the  beauty  of  their  dreams^ 

By  traeiny  their  source  too  icelL* 

And  what  a  cabinet  aiul  rejjcrtory  of  s\voet,  suggestive  things 
these  volumes  are,  the  following  may  show: — 

TOTE  OF  APCROBATIOX. 

‘  Not  acceptable  to  himself,  he  had  the  greater  desire  to  be  acce])t- 
able  to  others ;  and  so  rellect  the  side-beams  of  a  false  approbation 
on  himself — who  needed  true  light  and  would  be  ill-provided  for 
with  any  substitute.  For  a  man  w  ho  is  received  as  a  millionaire  can 
hardly  help  feeling  like  one  at  times,  even  if  he  knows  he  has  over¬ 
drawn  his  banker’s  account.  The  necessity  to  Hugh's  nature  of 
Jhliny  right,  drove  him  to  this  false  mode  of  producing  the  false 
impression.  It  one  only  w'aiits  to  feci  virtuous,  there  are  several 
royal  roads  to  that  end.’ 

A  TIIUNDEE-STOKM. 

‘The  storm  came  nearer  and  nearer;  till  at  length  a  vivid  flash 
broke  from  the  mass  of  darkness  over  the  woods,  lasted  for  one  bril¬ 
liant  moment,  and  vanished.  The  thunder  followed,  like  a  pursuing 
wild  beast,  close  on  the  traces  of  the  vanishing  light ;  as  if  the  dark¬ 
ness  were  hunting  the  light  from  the  earth,  and  bellowing  with  rage 
that  it  could  not  overtake  and  annihilate  it.’ 
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THE  TRANSCENDENTALISM  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

‘  For  love  is  jealous  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future.  Love,  as 
well  as  metaphysics,  has  a  lasting  quarrel  with  time  and  space ;  the 
lower  love  fears  them,  while  the  higher  defies  them.’ 

THE  VOICE  OF  SONO  WITHOl'T  THE  HEART  OF  SONG. 

‘  No  doubt  she  sang  it  quite  correctly  ;  hut  there  w’as  no  religion 
ill  it.  Not  a  single  tone  worshippt'd  or  rejoiced.  The  <piality  of 
sound  necessary  to  express  the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  composer 
was  lacking :  the  palace  of  sound  was  all  right  constructed,  but  of 
wrong  material.  Euphra,  however,  was  (piite  unconscious  of  failure. 
She  did  not  care  for  the  music  ;  but  she  attributed  her  lack  of 
interest  in  it  to  tlie  music  itself,  never  dreaming  that,  in  fact,  she 
had  never  really  heard  it,  having  no  inner  ear  for  its  deeper  har¬ 
monies.’ 

SIMFLTCTTY. 

‘  Fvcry  simple  mind  has  a  little  well  of  beauty  somewhere  in  its 
precincts,  which  flows  and  warbles,  even  when  the  owner  is  un¬ 
heedful.’ 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUR  FACULTIES. 

‘  But  though  knowledge  is  good  for  man,  foreknowledge  is  not  so 
good. 

‘  And,  though  Love  be  good,  a  tempest  of  it  in  the  brain  will 
not  ripen  the  fruits  like  a  soft  steady  ivind,  or  waft  the  ships  home 
to  their  desired  haven.* 

THE  MOST  PRECIOUS  THOUGHT  OF  ALL. 

‘  For  to  have  been  thought  about — born  in  God's  thoughts — and 
then  made  by  God,  is  the  dearest,  grandest,  most  precious  thing  in 
all  thinking.’ 

A  VOICE. 

‘  Euphra’s  manner  was  quite  collected  and  kind;  yet  through  it  all 
a  consciousness  showed  itself,  that  the  relation  which  had  once 
existed  between  them  had  passed  away  for  ever.  In  her  voice  there 
was  something  like  the  tone  of  wind  blowing  through  a  ruin.* 

TRUTH. 

‘Now  there  seemed  to  be  truth  between  them,  the  only  medium 
through  which  beings  can  unite.’ 

THE  NEXT  THING. 

‘  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us  that  this  is  really  all  w^e  have  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  about — what  to  do  No  man  can  do  the  second 

thing,  lie  can  do  the  first.  If  he  omits  it,  the  wheels  of  the  social 
♦luggernaut  roll  over  him,  and  leave  him  more  or  less  crushed  behind, 
if  he  dt)es  it,  he  keeps  in  front,  and  finds  room  to  do  the  next  again  ; 
and  so  he  is  sure  to  arrive  at  something,  for  the  onward  march  will 
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carry  liim  with  it.  There  is  no  savin"  to  what  perfection  of  sncccjjs 
a  man  inav  come,  wiio  begins  with  what  he  can  do,  and  uses  the 
means  at  his  hand,  lie  makes  a  vortex  of  action,  however  slight, 
towards  which  all  the  means  instantly  begin  to  gravitate.  Jict  a 
man  but  lav  hold  of  something — anything,  and  he  is  in  the  hi^h 
road  to  success — thougli  it  may  be  very  long  before  he  can  walk 
comfortably  in  it. — It  is  tiue  the  success  may  be  measured  out 
according  to  a  standard  very  dillerent  from  his.’ 

THE  AVAY  or  PEACE. 

‘  We  can  never  beat  peace  till  we  have  performed  tliehigiiest  duty 
of  all — till  we  have  arisen,  and  gone  to  our  Tather.’ 

A  CllEEllFCL  VIEW  OP  DEATH. 

‘‘•What  a  thing  it  must  be,  ]Mr.  Sutherland,  for  a  man  to  bn‘ak 
out  of  the  choke-damp  of  a  typhus  fever  into  the  clear  air  of  the  life 
beyond  !  ”  ’ 

Every  readi*r  will  tind  nianv  ])ages  full  of  otlun*  tilings  as 
bright  as  tliost*  caskets  ot  p(‘arls.  d’lu'se  are  soiiU‘  ot  tlu*  lino  v'e 
s«‘t  onr  mark  against  in  iva<ling. 


Wo  shall  not  close  tla‘  notic(‘  of  tliest*  volnnies  without  a  few 
words  <»f  roferenc(‘  to  the  pn'vions  works  of  the  antlior  ;  one  of 
the  ino'^t  ii«»|K‘fnl  of  the  yonnger  gmieration  of  onr  living  writers. 
Hi.>  etfoits  ill  tla‘  region  of  pnn*  fancy  would  ])lac(‘  him,  in 
(MMinany.  hy  the  sidi*  of  C’liamisso,  or  1)(‘  J^a  ^lottc?  Fompie; 
and  Ins  jiomns,  while  they  arc*  not  of  the*  highest  orclc*!',  or  the 
highest  ot’  liis  edforts,  oecnpy  tlic‘ir  vc'rv  distinet  ])laec‘  ;  they  an* 
pervadc-d  hy  a  vc‘ry  |u‘nsiv(‘,  if  not  saerc'd  |M>\V(*r.  The  ])Oc‘ms 
e.sjiecially,  are  c‘vidc‘ntly  tin*  hiAiodings  and  the*  mnsings  cd’  man, 
lnmsc‘lf  very  near,  hy  feehh*nc*ss  cd’  lic*altli,  to  the'  grc'at  territory 
of  invisihh‘ mystc*ric‘s.  It  is  not  meri‘ly  thonghtfnl •  poetry  ;  hut 
it  is  what  wc*  call  ]H*nsivc*,  sha(l(*(l  hy  a  (lec*p  and  jileasaiit 
c*goism  and  snhj(‘etivc*ness.  How  trnlv  this  is  the*  ease  witil 
om*  c’alK*d — 

‘.MY  HE.VUT. 

‘  I  heard,  in  darkness,  on  my  hed,  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

To  servant  feet  and  regnant  head  a  eommon  life  im])art, 
hy  the  liipiid  cords,  in  every  thread  unbroken  as  they  start. 

‘  Night,  witli  its  power  to  silence  day,  filled  up  my  lonely  room  ; 

All  motion  tpienching,  save  wliat  la}’  beyond  its  passing  doom. 

If  Jure  in  his  sJnd  the  workman  tjay  went  on  despite  the  gloom. 

*  I  listened,  and  1  knew  the  sound,  and  the  trade  that  be  was  plying ; 

1* or bac'kwards,  forwards. bound  and  bound, ’twas  a  shuttle, flying,  flying; 
If  vavtnij  ert  r  life's  garment  rotnid^  till  the  v:tft  go  out  with  sighing. 
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‘  I  said,  O  mystic  tiling,  tJioii  goest  on  workirij;  in  tlie  dark  ; 

In  space’s  slioreless  sea  tliou  rowest,  concealed  witliin  thy  l):irk  ; 

All  wondrous  tliinfjs  thou,  wonder,  showest,  yet  dost  not  any  mark. 

‘  For  all  the  world  is  woven  by  thee,  besides  this  lleshly  dress  ; 

With  earlli  and  sky  thou  clothest  me,  form,  distance,  lottiness  ; 

A  i;lobe  ot‘  glory  spouting  free  around  the  visionless. 

‘  b’or  when  thv  busy  eflorts  fail,  and  thy  shuttle  moveless  lies. 

They  will  fall  from  me,  like  a  veil  from  before  a  lady’s  eyes  ; 

As  a  night-perused,  just-linished  tale  in  the  new  daylight  dies. 

‘  But  not  alone  dost  thou  unroll  the  mountains,  fields,  and  seas, 

A  mighty,  wonder-painted  scroll,  like  the  Fatnios  mysteries; 
mediator  'tu'i.ct  mi/  sout  ami  hi(jhcr  thinijs  than  these. 

‘  In  lioly  ephod  clothing  me  thou  makest  me  a  seer  ; 

In  all  the  lovely  things  1  see,  the  inner  truths  appear  ; 

And  the  deaf  s])irit  without  thee  no  splrit-w’ord  could  hear. 

‘  ^'et  thong] I  so  high  thy  mission  is,  a’.d  thought  to  spirit  brings, 

Thi/  weh  is  hilt  the  chri/satis,  where  He  the  future  wim/s, 

Jsow  growing  into  perfectness  by  thy  inwoven  things. 

‘  Then  thou.  (lod’s  pulse,  w  ilt  cease  to  beat ;  but  Ilis  heart  will  still  beat  on. 

Weaving  another  garment  meet,  if  needful  for  his  son  ; 

And  sights  more  glorious,  to  complete  the  w’eb  thou  hast  begun.’ 

F(‘rlin]ts  Mr.  Mac  Donald  Nvotibl  arv  more  if  In*  looki'd  longer 
in  oiK*  (lin'ction  ;  or  ratlicr,  jxahaps,  ho  would  ac(|iiir(‘  inon' 
|>ow(‘r,  So  as  to  make  his  words  imnicdiatt*  conductors  to  Ids 
readcis.  W(‘  n'grct  somidimes  that  the  things  whi<*h  might 
liay(‘  Ik'ou,  witli  a  little  more  care,  very  ]>ow(‘rful,  an*  uidy  y(‘ry 
pretty.  It  is  so  witli  the  following  most  happy  little  thought  ; 
Imt  Avhilc  it  is  V(‘ry  likt‘ly  that  it  would  In*  spoih*d  now  hy  any 
attempt  to  ix'cast  it,  it  is  (‘asy  to  p(‘rceiv(^  how  it  wants  only 
tin*  additional  touch  and  tension  to  make  it  palpitate  with 
power  : — 

‘ir  I  WERE  A  MONK,  AND  THOU  WERT  A  NCN. 
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*  If  I  were  a  monk,  and  thou  wert  a  nun, 

Pacing  it  wearily,  wearily,  ^ 

I'rom  chaj)el  to  cell  till  day  were  done,  S 

Wearily,  w’carily.  j 


Oh  !  how  would  it  be  w  ith  these  hearts  of  ours, 
That  need  the  sunshine,  and  smiles,  and  lijwcrsy 

‘  To  prayer,  to  prayer,  at  the  matins’  call, 

Morning  foul  or  fair ; 

Such  prayer  as  from  lifeless  lips  may  fall  — 
Words,  but  liardly  prayer  ; 

Vainly  trying  the  thoughts  to  raise. 

Which,  in  the  sunshine,  would  burst  in  praise. 
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‘  Thou,  in  the  glon*  of  clc»Uviles«  noon. 

The  peTealin^. 

Tuminc  thr  face  from  the  boundlw^  Ixon, 
Painfully  kneeling ; 

Or  in  thy  chamber’s  still  solitude, 

Bending*  thy  head  o’er  the  legend  rude, 

•  I,  in  a  eool  and  lonely  nook. 

Gloomily,  gloomily. 

Poring  oTer  some  musty  lxx)k. 

Thoughtfully,  thoughtfully  : 

Or  on  the  jiarohment  margin  unrolled. 

Painting  quaint  pictures  in  purple  and  gold. 

*  Perchance  in  slow  procession  to  meet. 

Wearily,  wearily. 

In  an  antique,  narrow,  high-gabled  street, 
Wearily,  wearily : 

Thy  dark  eyes  litled  to  mine,  and  then 
Heavily  sinking  to  earth  again. 

‘  Sunshine  and  air  I  warmness  and  spring  I 
Merrilv,  merrily  I 
Back  to  its  cell  each  weary  thing. 

Wearily,  wearily  ! 

And  the  heart  so  withered,  and  dry,  and  old, 
Most  at  heme  in  the  cloister  cold. 

‘  Thou  on  thy  knees  at  the  ves]^>ers’  c.all. 

Wearily,  wearily ; 

I  looking  up  on  the  darkening  wall. 

Wearily,  Wearily  : 

The  chime  so  sweet  to  the  bo;it  at  sea, 

Listless  and  dead  to  thee  and  me  1 

‘  Then  to  the  lone  couch  at  death  of  day, 

Wearily,  wearily  ; 

Hising  at  midnight  acain  to  pray, 

Wearily,  wearily  ; 

And  if  through  the  dark  those  eyes  looked  in. 
^'ending  them  far  as  a  thought  of  sin. 

‘  And  then,  when  thy  spirit  was  passing  away, 
Dreamily,  dreamily  ; 

The  earth-born  dwelling  returning  to  clay, 
Sleepily,  sleepily  ; 

Over  thee  held  the  crucified  Best, 

But  no  warm  face  to  thy  cold  cheek  pressed. 

‘And  when  my  spirit  was  passing  away, 

IVeamily,  dreamily  ; 

The  grey  head  lying  ’mong  ashes  grey. 

Sleepily,  sleepily  ; 

Xo  hoTering  angel-woman  above, 

NN  ailing  to  clasp  me  in  deathless  love. 
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*  But  now.  Wloved,  thj  hand  in  mine. 
Pearefullv,  peafi?tullT ; 

My  trrn  aiyund  thro,  my  lipi  on  thine, 
lovingly,  loTingly. — 

Oh  !  is  not  a  In'iter  to  us  given 
Thin  wearily  going  alone  to  heaven  F  * 


ITu'  woaknoss  of  Mr.  Mao  Dvuuild  is  just  wlioix'  his  K  auty  is : 
it  is  iu  his  solf-<\niSi'io\isuoss.  It  is  uot  an  appi\>Uitivo  solf- 
iviisciousuoss  ;  it  is  not  vanity  ;  hut  it  is  si'usihility  that  ovor 
turns  the  uorvo  within.  Tho  most  lio|H'ful  sign  in  his  now  work 
is,  that  it  has  loss  of  iliis.  Tlioiv  is  no  mark  in  all  tliis  of  a  low, 
or  littlo,  or  moan,  or  vain  man  ;  simply  of  tho  man  who  Un^ks 
outward  and  tiuds  tho  retievtion  of  hiiUM'lf,  rathor  than  inwanl 
to  hiul  tho  rotlivtiou  of  all  things.  Mr.  Mao  IVnaUl  has 
known  mnoh  illnoss  and  Siuixnv.  .\  languid  and  foohlo  framo 
touautod  hy  a  m«.\litativo  mind,  is  vory  likoly  to  ivad  thing's 
thus,  ovon  in  soaivh  for  tho  oonsolations  and  lonitivos  of  juin. 
.Vhnost  all  his  jx>oms  thorofoiv  hooomo  ivnfessions.  'Pints  it  is 
witit — 
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*  I  lay  and  dri'amed.  Three  orv^ssea  stiwl 

Amid  the  gloomy  air. 

Two  bort'  two  men — one  waa  the  t^vd  : 

The  third  rose  waiting,  bare. 

‘  A  Koman  soldier,  eoming  by, 

^listook  me  for  the  tlnrd  ; 

T  lirted  up  my  asking  eye 
For  desua’  sign  or  word. 

*  1  thought  lie  signed  that  I  should  \  ield. 

And  give  the  error  way. 

I  held  my  peaee  ;  no  w  orii  revealed, 

No  geatnre  uttered 

‘  Against  the  cross  a  seatPold  stor'd, 

Whenee  easy  hands  eould  nail 
The  doomed  upon  that  altar- wihhI. 

W1k>so  lire  burns  slow  and  pale. 

*  UtH>n  this  ledge  he  litled  me. 

I  stood  all  thoughtful  there, 

AVaiting  until  the  deadly  tree 
^ly  form  for  fruit  should  bear. 

*  Koae  up  the  wavea  of  fear  aud  doubt, 

luw  up  from  heart  to  brain  ; 

They  t»hut  the  world  of  vision  out, 

Aud  thus  they  cried  amain : 

*  *•  Ah  me!  my  hands — the  hammer’s  knock— 

The  nails  -  the  tearing  strength  !  ” 

^ly  soul  rt'plied  :  “  ’Tis  but  a  shock. 

That  grows  to  pain  at  length.” 
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‘  “  Ah  me  I  the  awful  fight  with  death  ; 
Tlie  hours  to  hang  and  die  ; 

The  thirsting  gasp  for  common  breath, 
That  passes  heedless  by  !  ” 

‘  .^^v  soul  replied :  “  A  faintness  soon 
SVill  shroud  thee  in  its  fold ; 

The  hours  will  go, — the  fearful  noon 
Rise,  pass — and  thou  art  cold. 

‘  “And  for  thy  suffering,  what  to  thee 
Is  tliat?  or  care  of  thine? 

Thou  living  branch  upon  the  tree 
Whose  root  is  the  Divine  ! 

*  “  ’Tis  Ilis  to  care  that  thou  endure  ; 
'Phat  pain  shall  grow  or  fade ; 

With  bleeding  hands  hang  on  thy  cure. 
He  knows  what  He  hath  made.” 

‘  And  still,  for  all  the  inward  wail, 

Al y  foot  was  iinuly  pressed  ; 

For  Mill  the  fear  IvM  I  should  fall 
If'as  stronger  than  the  rest. 

‘  And  thus  I  stood,  until  the  strife 
Tlie  bonds  of  slumber  brake  ; 

1  felt  as  I  had  ruined  life, 

Had  lied,  and  come  awake. 

‘  Vet  I  was  glad,  my  heart  confessed. 
The  trial  went  not  on  ; 

(Rad  likewise  T  had  stood  the  test. 

As  far  as  it  had  gone. 

‘  And  yet  T  fear  some  recreant  thought, 
Wiiich  now  I  all  forget, 

Tlwit  ])ainful  feeling  in  me  wrought 
Of  failure  lingering  yet. 

‘  And  if  the  dream  had  had  its  scope, 

1  might  have  lied  the  field ; 

]tut  get  I  thanl'  Thee  for  the  hopCt 
*lnd  think  I  dared  not  gield.' 


KxjMuiiMKa's  and  confessions:  this  is  what  we  call  Mr.  Mac 
lionalds  poems.  Their  egoistic  fulness  is  their  beauty.  We 
greatly  ti‘ar  that  the  eireulation  of  tliese  poems  has  not  been 
very  eneouraging.  They  have  not,  we  believe,  reached  a  second 
etlition  yet.  But  it  poetry  have  any  worth  in  sounding  tlu‘ 
depths  ot  the  soul,  or  in  speaking  to  the  soul,  then  those  poems 
ha\e  that  worth.  They  are  real  bridges  of  words,  on  which  souls 
m(H?t  and  conuninu'.  And  they  especially  are  hints  from  the 
memory  ot  tin'  man  whieh  serve  to  convey  liopos  through  pic- 
ture.s  to  the  lu'nrt.  And  ^fr.  Mac  Donald  can  write  poetry  which 
IS  stM'ngth  and  light  :  thus  the  remembrance  of  a  day  on  the 
lulls  eonio  to  him,  and  meditation  takes  up  the  strain.  " 
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I  ‘  For  I  am  always  climbing  hills,  and  ever  passing  on, 

I  Hoping  on  some  high  mountain  peak  to  find  my  Father’s  throne  ; 

I  For  hitherto  I’ve  only  found  his  footsteps  in  the  stone. 

‘  And  in  my  wanderings  I  have  met  a  spirit  child  like  me, 

Who  laid  a  trusting  hand  in  mine,  so  fearlessly  and  free. 

That  so  together  we  have  gone,  climbing  continually. 

'  ‘  For  they  are  near  our  common  home ;  and  so  in  trust  w  e  go, 

Climbing  and  climbing  on  and  on,  w  hither  w  e  do  not  know ; 

Not  waiting  for  the  mournful  dark,  but  for  the  dawning  slow. 

*  Clasp  my  hand  closer  yet,  my  child, — a  long  way  we  have  come  ! 
Clasp  my  hand  closer  yet,  my  child, — for  we  have  far  to  roam, 
Climbing  and  climbing,  till  we  reach  our  heavenly  Father’s  home.’ 

So  also  the  following  lines  of  a  prayer  : — 

‘  But  w  hat  lies  dead  in  me,  yet  lives 
In  Thee,  whose  Parable  is — Time, 

And  Worlds,  and  Forms,  and  Sound  that  gives 
AVords  and  the  music-chime. 

#  #  #  # 

‘  “  And  in  this  dream,  our  brother ’s  gone 
ITp-stairs  ;  he  heard  our  father  call ; 

5  For  one  by  one  we  go  alone, 

Till  he  has  gathered  all.” 

‘  Father,  in  joy  our  knees  we  bow’ ; 

This  earth  is  not  a  ])lace  of  tombs  : 

AVe  are  but  in  the  nursery  now  ; 

They  in  the  upper  rooms. 

*  #  *  # 

‘  Are  no  days  creeping  softly  on 
AVhich  I  should  tremble  to  renew’  ? 

T  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  what  is  gone — 

Thine  is  the  future  too. 

‘  And  are  w’e  not  at  homo  in  Thee, 

And  all  this  world  a  visioned  show  ; 

That  knowing  what  Abroad  is,  we 
AVliat  Jlome  is,  too,  may  know’  ?  ’ 

Wo  did  not  coiiinionce  this  article  especially  intending  to 
refer  to  the  poems  of  our  author.  Although  too  much  neglected, 
w’(‘  have  cited  lengthily,  l)ecause  we  believe  the  volume  will  1)0 
unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  are  desirous  that  tlioy 
should  he  w’ell  knowm.  We  shall  only  (|uote  once  more  :  a  little 
dee})ly  wise  poem  called— 


‘  nKTTER  THINGS. 

‘  Better  to  smell  a  violet. 

Than  sip  the  careless  w  ine  ; 
Better  to  list  one  music  tone, 
Than  w’atch  the  jew  els’  shine. 
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*  Better  to  have  the  love  of  one, 

Than  smiles  like  rooming  dew ; 

Better  to  have  a  living  seed 
Than  flowers  of  every  hue. 

‘  Better  to  feel  a  love  within, 

Than  be  lovely  to  the  sight ; 

Better  a  homely  tenderness 
Than  beauty’s  w  ild  delight. 

‘  Better  to  love  than  be  beloved, 

Though  lonely  all  the  day  ; 

Better  the  fountain  in  the  heart. 

Than  the  fountain  by  the  way. 

*  Better  a  feeble  love  to  God, 

Than  for  woman’s  love  to  pine  ; 

Better  to  have  the  making  God 
Than  the  woman  made  divine. 

‘  Better  be  fed  by  mother’s  hand. 

Than  eat  alone  at  will ; 

Better  to  trust  in  God,  than  say : 

My  goods  my  storehouse  till. 

*  Better  to  be  a  little  wise 
Than  learned  overmuch ; 

Better  than  high  are  lowly  thoughts. 

For  truthful  thoughts  are  such. 

‘  Better  than  thrill  a  listening  crowd, 

Sit  at  a  wise  man’s  feet ; 

But  better  teach  a  child,  than  toil 
To  make  thyself  complete. 

‘  Better  to  walk  the  realm  unseen, 

Than  watch  the  hour’s  event ; 

Better  tlie  smile  of  God  alway, 

Thau  the  voice  of  men’s  consent. 

‘  Better  to  have  a  quiet  grief 
Than  a  tumultuous  joy  ; 

Better  than  manhood,  age’s  face. 

If  the  heart  be  of  a  boy. 

*  Better  the  thanks  of  one  dear  heart, 
Than  a  nation’s  voice  of  praise ; 

Better  the  twilight  ere  the  dawn. 

Than  yesterday’s  mid-blaze. 

‘  Better  a  death  when  work  is  done. 

Than  earth’s  moat  favoured  birth  ; 
Better  a  child  in  God’s  great  house 
Than  the  king  of  all  the  earth.* 

l'a»ing  l)y‘Mitbin  and  Witlumt/  we  yet  chiiik 
our  poll  without  some  referiMice  to  the  author’s  mos 
uarv  pros(‘  poiun, called  ‘Phantastes  nonsense, no  doi 
readi'rs,  hut  not  to  any  ahle  to  enjoy  ‘  Undine,’  or  ' 
ot  Tieek,’  iu*  ‘  The  Sliadowless  Man,’  or  chaniii 
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on  the  wall,  like  Hans  Aiidei*son.  ‘  Phantastes/  like  ‘  David 
El^inbrod/  is  unfortunate  in  its  name  ;  and  so  five  hundreil 
persons  might  take  up  the  book,  as  the  ‘  Clever  Cutting  * 
might  be  taken  up,  with  no  suspicion  that  it  must  Im?  held  to 
the  wall,  and  some  light  from  the  readers  intelligence  Ix' 
given  to  it,  that  all  the  marvellousness  of  the  history  of  a  sou! 
might  start  into  view.  It  is  a  larger  ‘  Story  witliout  an  End,’ 
the  story  of  Anodos,  a  name  answering  pretty  much  to  our 
well-known  Excelsior.  We  have  often  thought  what  a  book  this 
would  l)e  for  the  artist  who  should  be  able  to  illustrate  it.  It  is 
the  travels  of  the  ascending  and  advancing  soul  tlirough  all  the 
regions  of  fairy-land,  wonder-land  ;  through  the  forests,  wdtli 
their  mysterious  tree-talk — the  trustful  oak  and  elm,  and  tender 
ami  yearning  beech — by  the  wdiisperings  of  the  changeful  birch, 
and  the  dark  ash  and  alder :  the  ‘trees  which  all  had  a  meaning 
look  about  them.*  It  is  the  picture  of  a  human  life  ;  and  Anodos, 
lus  he  passed  by,  heard  the  flowers  saying  to  each  other,  ‘  Look 
at  him!  look  at  liim  !  he  has  begun  the  story  without  a  begin- 
ninir,  and  it  will  never  have  an  end.  Look  at  him  !  ’  It  would 
be  a  very  ])leasant  thing  to  us  to  translate  the  meaning  of 
‘Phantastes  how  he  brought  the  lady  from  the  marble,  who  only, 
however,  sprang  from  her  trance  to  elude  him  ;  for  man  ennobk‘s 
nature  w  ith  life,  Imt  finds,  in  doing  so,  neitlier  res])onse  nor  con  ¬ 
solation  ;  still  the  first  dear  dream  of  his  life  is  the  birth  of 
beauty,  and  then  from  lienee  he  is  met  by  the  knightly  horse¬ 
man,  calling  him  to  the  trutli  of  tilings  :  how'  the  wdiite  lady  of 
the  marble  is  often  lost,  and  man  is  befooled  bv  the  falsehood 
and  cruelty  of  things,  and  so  becomes  the  victim  of  vice  and  of 
shame  w  hmi  he  su]>posed  himself  the  follow’d'  of  the  lovely  and  the 
beautiful.  It  is  often  said,  that  |)oets  are  wiser  than  they  know  ; 
but  sometimes,  as  in  this  volume,  a  succession  of  significanc(vs 
point  to  the  key  of  the  enigma.  When  Anodos  comes  to  the 
clearing  of  the  forest,  wdiere  stood  the  low’  hut,  leaning  against 
the  cypress — the  windowdess  hut,  wdthin  which  sat  the  woman 
reading  tht‘  ancient  volume  by  the  lamp — and  w’ithin  the  room 
the  inner  door,  towards  which  Anodos  approached,  and  laid  liis 
hand  on  the  rude  latch,  then  the  woman  spoke,  but  wdtliout 
lifting  her  head,  or  looking:  ‘You  had  better  not  open  that 
door.’  But  the  door  was  opened,  and  then,  suddenly,  as  if  run¬ 
ning  fast  from  a  far  distance  to  this  very  point,  a  dark  tiguri* 
sped. 

‘  “  I  told  you,”  said  the  woman,  *•  you  had  better  not  look  into  that 
closet.” 

AV’liat  is  it  r”  I  said,  with  a  growing  sense  of  liorror. 

‘  “  Jt  is  oul^  ycxir  shadow  that  has  found  yoitf  she  replied. 
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“  KcenjlotJys  shadow  is  ramfinff  vp  and  down  looking  Jbr  him.  1 
believe  you  call  it  bv  a  diherent  name  in  your  world:  yours  luu 
tbiind  you,  as  every  person’s  is  almost  C(‘rtaiu  to  do  who  looks  into 
that  closet,  especially  after  meeting  one  in  the  forest,  w  hom  1  dare 
say  you  have  met.”  ’ 

Our  consciousness  is  our  shadow’  ;  our  diseased  selt-conseloiis- 
ness.  We  find  this  tlirougli  forhiddcMi  know  ledge  :  it  is  tlie  curse 
of  in(|uisitiveness  and  curiosity.  Hencctorth  tdl  liaj)]>iiiess  exists 
in  relation  to  it  ;  and  when  Anodos  meets  again  the  knightly 
uiie,  what  si‘eins  most  enviable,  in  his  strength  and  liis  re])ose, 
is,  that  ‘He  liad  not  entered  tlie  dark  house  ;  lie  had  not  had  time 
to  open  th(‘  closet  door.  “  Will  he  ever  look  in  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  Mnsf  his  shallow’ find  him  some  day?’^’  An  extraordinary 
opisO(h‘  in  the  stmy  is  that  of  the  magic  mirror.  ‘  All  mirrors,’ 
s:iys  the  poet, ‘are  magic  mirrors.  The  commonest  room  is  a 
numi  in  a  poem  when  1  turn  to  the  glass.’  It  is  the  story  of 
( ’osmo  :  it  is  the  story  of  the  w’ay  in  which  Famie  invades  the 
w’orld  of  men,  and  sometimes  startles  the  common  eye.  lint 
Faerie  is  alw  ays  doing  this.  C’osmo  became  possess(*d  of  a  mir¬ 
ror — a  wonderful  mirror — but  he  did  not  know^its  wonders  ;  but, 
as  1k‘  stood  lu  fori'  it  at  night,  lie  f(‘ared  the  reflections  of  the 
objects  in  his  own  room.  ‘I  should  like  to  live  in  that  room,’ 
said  h(‘,  ‘  if  1  oidy  could  get  into  it;’  and  scarcely  had  he  mut¬ 
tered  the  words,  when  the  graceful  form  of  a  w’oman.  clothed  in 
white,  stejiped  into  the  mirror.  Hut  when  he  turned  to  his  own 
room,  it  was  vacant  ;  s1k‘  was  not  there.  Nightly  she  visit(‘d 
tlu‘  mirror,  and,  at  last,  he  compelled  her  from  tlie  glass.  ‘Why,’ 
said  she,  ‘dost  thou  bring  a  poor  maiden  through  the  rainy 
stn‘<‘ts  alone  r  and  In*  had  won  the  lady,  but  he  liml  bn'ak 
tlK‘  mirror.  No,  no  donid^  ilia  rnirrov  is  the  imagl nafioih 
ladij  fha  Ci'aiffair  of  ihc  inaKfi nation  ;  Jnd  the  j^ossC'^sioti  of 
the.  idi'ol  is  neat  if  i/,  o  nd>  the  iife<d  is  d  est  eoijed. 

Anoth(‘r  notabh‘  spot :  Anodos  alighted  upon  anotlnu’  cottage. 
‘  It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  buildings  1  saw  in  F;iiiy  band 
wen*  Cittages  ;  and  the  cottage  w’as  inhabited  by  a  w’oman  ‘  with 
a  countenance  older  than  any  countenance  1  had  ever  looked 
upon  ;  lait  hi'r  (yes  wen*  very  young.  She  said  ‘  Weh'onu*,’  anil 
‘a  wondrous  sense  ot  retuge  and  rejiose  came  upon  me.’ 

...^  ^  who  has  got  home  from  school,  miles  across  the 

lulls,  through  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  Almost,  as  1  gazed 
on  her,  1^  sprang  Irom  my  seat  to  kiss  those  old  lips.  And  when, 
haxing  Ihiishcd  her  cooking,  slie  brought  some  of  the  dish  she  had 
prcjiarcd,  and  set  it  on  a  little  table  by  me,  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  1  could  not  help  laying  my  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
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burstinc;  into  happy  tears.  She  put  her  arms  round  me,  saying, 
“  Poor  child  ;  poor  child  !  ”  * 

She  siiiig  an  amazing  store  of  old  ballads,  and,  among  others, 
these  charming  words  : — 

‘  Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong ! 

A  High  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long, 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain. 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

‘  Alas,  how  hardly  tilings  go  right ! 

’Tis  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night. 

For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  wall  stay, 

And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day.’ 

From  this  little  hut  open  the  doors  of  Sighs,  and  Dismay,  and 
Love,  and  Sorrow,  and  the  door  of  the  Timeless.  Here  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Door  of  Dismay  : — 

‘  Then  1  walked  up  to  the  door  of  Dismay,  and  opened  it,  and 
went  out.  And  lo !  1  came  forth  upon  a  crowded  street,  where  men 
and  womeu  went  to  and  fro  in  multitudes.  1  knew  it  w^ell ;  and, 
turning  to  one  hand,  walked  sadly  along  the  pavement.  Suddenly  I 
saw  approaching  me,  a  little  way  off,  a  form  wx'll  known  to  me  {tvell- 
known  ! — alas,  how^  w  eak  the  word !)  in  the  years  w  hen  I  thought 
my  boyhood  was  left  behind,  and  sliortly  before  1  entered  the  realm 
of  Fairy  Laud.  Wrong  and  Sorrow^  had  gone  together,  haud-in-haiid, 
as  it  is  well  they  do.  Uuchaugeably  dear  was  that  face.  It  lay 
in  my  heart  as  a  child  lies  in  its  ow  n  white  bed ;  but  I  could  not 
meet  her. 

“  ‘Anything  but  that,”  I  said;  and,  turning  aside,  sprang  up  tlic 
steps  to  a  door,  on  wdiicli  I  fancied  1  saw’  the  mystic  sign.  1  entered 
— not  the  mysterious  cottage,  but  her  home.  I  ruslied  w’ildly  ou, 
and  stood  by  the  door  of  her  room. 

“  ‘  She  is  out,”  I  said,  “  1  w’ill  see  tlie  old  room  ouce  more.” 

‘  I  opened  the  door  gently,  and  stood  in  a  great  solemn  church.  A 
(Icep-toned  bell,  whose  sounds  throbbed  and  echoed  and  swam 
througli  the  empty  building,  struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  The 
moon  shone  through  the  window’s  of  the  clerestory,  and  enough  of 
the  ghostly  radiance  was  diffused  througli  the  church  to  let  me 
see,  walking  with  a  stately,  yet  somewhat  trailing  and  stumbling 
step,  dow  n  the  opposite  aisle,  for  I  stood  in  one  of  the  transepts,  a 
figure  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  whether  for  the  night,  or  for  that 
longer  night  which  lies  too  deep  for  the  day,  1  could  not  tell.  Was 
it  she  ?  and  was  this  her  chamber  ?  1  crossed  the  church,  and  fol- 

low’ed.  The  figure  stopped,  seemed  to  ascend  as  it  were  a  high  bed, 
and  lay  down.  1  reached  the  place  w’liere  it  lay,  glimmering  white. 
The  bed  was  a  tomb.  The  light  was  too  ghostly  to  see  clearly,  but  I 
passed  my  hand  over  the  face  and  hands  and  the  feet,  which  were  all 
liare.  They  were  cold— they  were  marble,  but  1  knew  them.  It 
grew  dark.  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  but  found,  ere  long,  that  1 
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had  wandered  into  what  seemed  a  little  chapel.  1  jumped  about, 
seckin"  the  door.  Everything  1  touched  belonged  to  the  dead.  My 
hands  tell  on  tlie  cold  eliigy  of  a  knight  who  lay  with  his  legs  crossed 
and  his  sword  broken  beside  him.  lie  lay  in  his  noble  rest,  and  1 
lived  on  in  ignoble  strife.  1  felt  for  the  left  hand  and  a  certain 
finger;  1  found  there  the  ring  1  knew:  he  was  one  of  my  own  an¬ 
cestors.  1  was  in  the  chaj)el  over  the  burial  vault  of  my  race.  I 
called  aloud;  “If  any  of  the  dead  are  moving  here,  let  them  take 
pity  u[)on  me,  for  1,  alas!  am  still  alive;  and  let  some  dead  woman 
comfort  me,  for  1  am  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  see  no 
light.”  A  warm  kiss  alighted  on  my  lij)s  through  the  dark.  And  1 
said,  “  The  dead  kiss  well ;  J  will  not  be  afraid.”  And  a  great  hand 
was  reached  out  of  the  dark,  and  grasjied  mine  for  a  moment, 
mightily  and  tenderly.  1  said  to  myself:  “  The  veil  between,  though 
very  dark,  is  very  thin.”  ’ 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  ancient  woman  wdth  the  kind,  youth¬ 
ful  eyes,  is  that  sad  I  lame  Experience  ? 

And  now  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  this  neglected 
gem  of  genius  further.  It  is  a  hook  full  of  wealth  of  conception 
and  of  language.  We  hoj)e  yet  to  see  it  as  popular  as  ‘Hy])erion’ 
or  JUS  ‘Undine  \  and  we  now'  tjike  our  leave  of  Mr.  M;ic  llonald, 
thanking  him  for  the  frecpient  rich  delight  he  has  atlorded  u.s, 
and  imploring  him  not  to  condescend  to  knead  leaven  for  bigots, 
or  to  do  the  work  of  a  mere  bilious  satirist,  hut  to  give  his 
noble  powers  their  full  scopt;  in  the  kingdoms  of  truth  and 
imagination. 
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A  MANUAL  of  the  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 
institutions  of  a  public  character  in  the  inetro})olis  hfis 
been  coni]>ilc‘d  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  Low,  for  the 
reference  alike  of  those  who  desire  to  aid  the  institutions, 
and  of  tliosi^  wlio  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  providinl 
by  them.  The  ])resent  publication,  wliieh  ])urports  to  be  a  third 
edition,  giv(‘s  accounts  of  tlie  associations  existing  in  LS(jl, 
abritlg(‘d  from  tlu*ir  r(‘s])ective  prospectuses.  It  is  inscribi'd  to 
the  nuanorv  of  thi‘  Prince  Consort,  to  whom  former  editions 
were  dedicated,  and  very  suitably  so,  on  account  of  both  the 
importance  of  the  subji'ct  and  the  charactia*  of  the  Prince. 
Th(^  relief  of  tlie  poor  wlu'n  in  circumstances  of  s]>ecial  sutfering, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition  generally,  are  matt(‘rs 
upon  which  th(‘  prosperity  of  a  nation  very  greatly  depends, 
and  which  excite  in  an  individual  an  interest  pro])ortionate 
to  his  moral  worth. 

In  contrast  with  the  bcuieficent  spirit  so  strikingly  evidenced 
by  the  subscri|>tions  of  various  kinds  apj)earing  in  each  day's 
newspaper,  there  is  a  disposition  among  some  persons,  who  are 
free  from  the  sutferings  and  tem])tations  of  destitution,  to  regard 
failure  and  ])overty  only  as  the  results  of  blundering  and  crime ; 
results  which  it  is  therefore  jus  well  to  leave  undisturbed, 
as  being  merited  ])unishments  and  salutary  warnings.  This 
is  only  a  varied  (‘xpression  of  the  idea  which  successful  men  arc 
so  .sorely  tem]>ted  to  entertain,  that  their  prosperity  is  to  be 
attributed  simj)Iy  to  their  own  wisdom  and  worth,  forgetting  the 
advantages  with  which  many  of  them  .started,  and  some  of  the 
means,  it  may  b(',  by  which  certain  of  them  have  progressed. 
Among  the  varied  elements  of  prosperity,  th(‘re  are  some  that 
are  accidental,  some  that  are  meritorious,  and  (copy-slips  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding)  some  that  are  mean  and  bad.  Pre- 
.suniing  an  e(piality  of  natural  abilitie.s,  affluence  or  poverty 
may  often  be  traced  re.s))ectively  to  industry  or  laziness,  but 
often  also  to  chicanery  or  simj)le  truthfulness,  as.suranct5  or 
mode.sty,  vigorous  health  or  debility,  sedfishness  or  generosity, 
family  interest  or  the  want  of  it,  a  lucky  introduction  or  a 
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Kiidden  mishap,  judicious  toadying  or  manly  independence, 
the  detraction  of  rivals  or  fair  competition,  the  good-will  of 
a  generous  patron  or  the  chilling  repression  of  a  selfish 
employer,  the  possibility  of  indept  ndent  ventures  and  temporary 
siicritices  or  the  caution  com])elh‘d  by  the  de])endenoe  of 
rt‘latives,  a  carefully  fostered  youth  or  an  unfriended  orphan¬ 
hood.  The  man’s  ])eroeptions  must  be  clouded  indeed,  or 
his  observations  most  limited,  who  does  not  see  that,  in  this 
che(|iu‘red  world,  we  meet  with  constant  opportunities  and  just 
calls  to  indulge  in  what  Cowper  so  beautifully  characterized  as 
‘the  luxury  of  iloiiig  good,’  the  oik'  pleasure  that  never  palls. 

’riie  (‘xtinct  Moruiny  Chronicle  newspaper,  which  some 
w  ill  remember  for  its  early  ])olitical  influence,  and  some  for  the 
tarnish  wliich  prec(‘ded  its  fall,  may  also  be*  recollected  for  those 
letters  of  Mr.  Mayhew  upon  ‘  Labour  and  the  Poor,’  with  Avhich 
the  j)ublic  was  startled  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  which 
proved  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  saying,  that  one-half 
t)f  the  world  knows  nothing  of  how  the  other  half  lives. 
These  letters  told  us  of  the  daily  scramble  of  thousiinds  of 
lalKUiriu’s  at  the  gates  of  the  docks,  and  at  the  wharves  in 
London,  for  a  day’s  or  even  an  liour’s  work,  and  of  the 
struggles  of  C(>stermongers  for  the  barest  subsistence.  They 
told  us,  above  all,  of  poor  needlewomen,  from  whoso  tales 
‘  we  scarcely  dare  turn  w  ith  unmoistened  eves  ;  from  the  stories 
of  the  maddened  mother  prostituting  herself  for  her  child’s 
l»n\*id  ;  of  young  girls  forced  to  eke  out  wages  thus  for  the 
di*ar  life’s  sake,  and  yet  loathing  it  in  their  hearts.  Hying  from  it 
on  tlu*  first  o])portunity  of  the  brace-maker,  the  worst  paid  of 
all ;  of  slop-shirt  making  ;  of  even  the  drawui-bonnet  making  of 
tliat  day,  through  which  tw^o  middle-aged  w'omen,  though 
working  during  half  the  year  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
day  (incliuling  Sundays)  at  this  liigher  class  needlewT)rk,  were 
able  to  obUiin,  after  payment  of  rent,  only  just  so  much  of 
clothing,  footl,  and  firing,  as  could  be  purchased  at  the  rate 
of  tw'o|K‘nce-half|)onny  each  per  day,  on  the  average  of  the 
twelv(‘month,  prices  falling  year  by  year,  and  health  failing 
week  by  week,  rarely  recruited  by  a  day  of  rest  as  a  transient 
toretastt‘  of  a  rest  to  come.  At  such  tales  of  suffering,  the 
cheeks  of  many,  if  not  of  all  of  us,  may  well  have  been 
scorched  with  shame.  There  are  masters  who  make  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  business — their  willing  monopoly  of  this  world’s 
giHHl  fortune — an  excuse  for  petulant  insults  to  their  shopmen 
or  their  clerks  ;  and  there  are  mistresses  wdio,  out  of  paltry 
mailings  in  connection  with  their  comforts  and  their  luxuries, 
make  scourges  for  their  servants  and  themselves.  Yet  there  are 
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some  of  these,  and  tliere  are  thousands  of  others,  who  are 
willing  to  heed  and  help  the  poor  and  the  destitute  ;  but 
their  charitable  feelings  recpiire  to  be  occasionally  excited 
into  quicker  action  by  a  recital  of  the  work  to  be  done,  imd  of 
the  agencies  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

And  is  there  less  need  now  than  there  wjis  thirteen  years  ago 
for  these  subjects  to  be  brought  before  them  ?  or,  has  not  the 
necessity  even  increivsed  ?  Is  it  without  cause  that  the  long  lists 
of  a[)penls  appear  daily  in  the  newspaper?  Our  doctors,  our 
clergy,  our  servants,  our  city  missionaries,  are  able  to  tell  us 
very  differently.  Referring  again  to  the  river-side  for  an  illus¬ 
tration,  we  saw  that  during  last  summer  a  coroners  jury 
dictated  the  following  sad  epitaph  upon  a  coal-whipper  aged 
03  :  ‘  Death  from  exliaustion  from  a  hard  day's  work,  and  want 
of  food.'  Truly  a  double  curse  was  here  :  he  did  not  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  kind  reader,  he  died  of  it.  A  ganger 
of  coal-whij)pers  in  the  Pool,  staff'd  he  had  employed  the 
poor  man  for  a  day  because  he  understood  he  had  been  in 
a  state  of  starvation  for  two  or  tliree  days  previously.  lie 
would  never  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  preferring  to  go  with¬ 
out  food  all  day.  Very  stupid,  some  one  will  say,  but  we  think 
that  one  or  both  of  two  things  were  })roved  in  his  case  as  in 
many  others  :  the  one,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  nobility  of 
character  in  some  of  the  poorest  Englishmen  ;  the  other,  that 
there  is  a  great  want  of  Government  check  or  independent 
supervision  of  parochial  authorities  in  their  administration  of 
the  poor  law.  To  return,  however,  to  the  poor  man.  He  whipped 
five  or  six  tons  of  coal  without  either  food  or  drink,  and  then 


nature  was  all  used  u[),  and  he  fell  back  and  died.  Another 
coal-whipper  who  knew  his  state,  gave  evidence  that  he  could 
not  assist  him  because  he  was  frecjuently  .‘is  badly  off'  hims(fif, 
and  had  often  to  whip  coals  uj)on  only  a  drink  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  again  to  the  poor  needlewomen, 
we  see  them  sitiking  lower  and  lower,  aiul  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Shirt' 
is  a  deeper  wail  than  before.  The  sewing-machine  will  doubtless 
be  improved  to  an  extent  that  will  render  its  ado})tion  still  more 
general ;  and  it  must  be  welcomed  as  all  useful  inventions  should 
be,  as  good  and  profitable  in  the  end.  But  the  revolution 
which  it  meanwhile  makes  in  the  calling  of  the  poor  needle¬ 
women  is  very  terrible.  There  always  have  been  too  many 
of  them  ;  for  the  needle,  which  is  woman’s  first  task,  is  her  last 
resource.  In  an  establishment  where,  two  years  ago,  two 
hundred  women  were  engaged  to  work,  only  some  forty  are  now 
kept,  including  young  girls  who  are  found  to  be  able  to  prepare 
the  work  for  a  number  of  sewing-machines.  The  disjdaced 
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women  must  often  hover  about  tlie  wwkhouse  steps,  and 
seramhle  to  get  in  for  a  night’s  lodging  aiul  some  bread; 
for  this  they  ]>iek  their  oakum,  ami  tliey  must  afterwards  adapt 
their  fingers  as  well  as  they  can  to  any  chance  needlework  they 
mav  he  able  to  obtain.  No  wonder  that  they  prefer  a  lodging 
clsmvhen*,  if,  to  tide  over  the  night,  they  can  get  enough 
for  a  loaf  and  a  bed — we  have  known  more  to  be  declined — 
from  some  one  who  has  not  braced  his  mind  to  the  conclusion, 
that  from  the  exc(*llence  of  the  poor  law  machinery,  every 
beggar  m\ist  be  a  drunkard  or  a  rogue. 

To  persons  in  this  state  of  destitution  the  workliouse  and 
voluntary  charity  are  the  two  resources  left.  Of  the  former  we 
shall  only  sp(*ak  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  latter — viz., 
voluntary  charity — not  limiting  this  to  the  common  meaning  of 
giving  money  to  those  who  ask,  but  including  in  it  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  .schemes  of  those  st)cieties  which  have  been  set  on  foot  for 
Ixuietiting  the  poor  and  tlu*  .sutfering,  and  whicli,  though  we 
might  admit  to  b(‘  piu’haps  injurious  here,  ami  extravagant 
there,  and  even  now  and  tlum  a  littl(‘  phari.saical,  are  yet,  upon 
tin'  whole,  tin'  salt  of  the  (‘arth,  and  the  noble.st  fruits  of  the 
•civilization  of  which  w(*  so  often  boast. 

'riie  relief  of  the  poor  has  long  Ix'cn  made  a  legal  obligation  ; 
and  it  has  bet'n  acknowledged  that  ag(‘d  paupers  are  entitled  to 
some'  favourable  ('onsideration  when  no  longer  capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  labour  which  has  conduced  to  the  gooil  of  .society 
certainlv  not  less  than  to  tln*ir  own.  The  reign  of  Klizabeth  is 
generally  known  as  the  j)eriod  when  the  poor  laws  were  enacted, 
very  much  in  their  pre.scmt  form.  Although  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  prevc'ut  tin*  starvation  of  the  poor  had  been  to  .seine 
t‘xt(‘nt  recognistMl  in  (‘arlicu'  reigns,  the  humanity  of  tin?  legisla¬ 
ture  h.ad  not  attniiu'd  any  signal  growth,  for  the  ])unishments 
enacted  in  tlu'  c'arlier  i>art  of  her  reign  for  Ix'ggars  and  vagrants 
included  ‘a  grievous  whipping,  and  branding  with  a  hot  iron,  of 
the  compass  of  an  inch  aliout,  in  the  gri.stles  of  their  ear.s,’  and 
(‘ven  death.  Through  all  the  changes  in  the.se  laws  for  wor.se 
and  ter  Ix'tter,  from  her  time  till  the  ])re.sont,  the  great  ditliculty 
has  In'cn  that  ot  distinguishing  the  unfortunate  from  th(^  idler. 
Knactim'iits  which  an*  iiec(‘s.sarily  framed  with  a  view  to  t'xclude 
the  lazy  from  the  aid  to  wdiich  the  helpless  are  entitled,  will 
im‘vitably  lead  to  some  harsh  treatment  (>f  the  latter,  ami  to  a 
niggardliness  in  the  relief  which  is  extended  to  them.  Poor  law 
ofticials  tln'inselves,  when  closely  <piestioned,  have  admittc'd  it  to 
1h'  more  than  possibk'  that  some  of  the  poor  will  yux'fer  absolute 
starvatiiui  to  the  circumstances  attendant  u]>on  workhouse  relict. 
It  is  known,  too.  that  tho.se  yn'isons  wiic*  have*  suffered  the 
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greatest  reverses,  and  who,  from  previous  payment  of  poor  rates, 
have,  wc  will  not  say  the  strongest,  but  certainly  the  most 
obvious  claim  to  relief,  are  just  those  who  will  endure  the 
longest  and  greatest  ])rivation  rather  than  apply  for  parish 
assistance.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  until  the  present  barbarous 
labour  tests  are  modified,  so  as  to  comprehend  sevmal  kinds  of 
work,  from  \vhicli  one  may  be  selected  in  the  case  of  each  aj)pli- 
cant  which  shall  be  somewhat  akin  to  liis  pn'vious  occupation. 
Surely  a  little  distinction  should  be  made  behveen  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  criminals  and  that  of  our  paupt*rs  ;  and  the  workhouse 
should,  even  for  the  casual  poor,  be  made  preh'rable  to  tlie 
prison,  instead  of  being  often  considered  by  them  .‘is  rather  the 
worse  of  the  twa).  But  even  assuming  tin'  geiu'ral  correction  of 
this  most  inexcusable  defect  in  tlu‘  practical  application  of  the 
poor  laws,  there  woidd  yet  remain  the  painful  circumstance  that 
in  ])arish  relief  no  tlistinction  cjin  be  made  between  the  wa^rthy 
and  the  vicious,  or  between  those  w‘ho  have  deservedly  sunk  into 
])(»verty  and  those  w  hose  misfortunes  can  scarcely  be  traced  to 
any  fault  of  theirs.  All  must  herd  together  ;  .and  the  well- 
disposed  must  be  shocked  or  contaminated  by  the  society  of  the 
bad.  This  is  a  sore  trial,  which  wall  ever  stand  in  the  waiy  of  the 
most  deserving  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  for  beneficent  societies, 
through  special  agency,  and  by  tests  of  their  own,  to  sup[)ly  the 
shortcomings  of  ])arochial  relief,  Jind,  in  meting  out  their  .assist¬ 
ance,  to  h.'ive  reference  to  the  antecedcaits  of  th(‘  sufferer,  both 
as  regards  his  soci.al  position  and  his  deserts.  'Idie  wau'khouses 
tlM‘mselvc‘s  are  cared  for  by  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society, 
which  originated  wath  the  Soci.'il  Science  Association.  A  c.ase  is 
fresh  in  our  recollection  in  wddeh  one — like  her,  imh'ed,  wdiom 
the  great  Master  w.as  contented  to  bid,  *(h)  .‘ind  sin  no  more  ’ — w.as 
r(‘fus(‘d  admission,  in  the  hour  of  wami.ans  curse*,  into  a  L( melon 
w'orkhemse  until  the  police  interfeTcd,  .‘ind  she  was  then  tre.'iteal 
with  a  barbarity  that  would  have  conte‘nted  .a  Se‘poy.  W^e  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  c.ase  w’.as  very  e‘X(*eptional,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  kindness  of  the  visiting  surge'on  etfectod  all  that  could 
be*  done  by  w’.ay  of  rcpar.ation.  Workhouse  e)thcials  will,  how- 
(‘ver,  elischarge  their  eluties  all  the  belter  for  a  little  inelirect  in- 
Huence  from  benevolent  persons  outsiele ;  and  w‘o  recomm(‘nd  to 
the  support  of  our  re.aele‘rs  a  society  whoso  .aim  is  to  befriemd 
w’orkhouse  inmates  gener.ally,  and  to  introdu(*e  .semic  of  the  light 
and  pr< gross  of  the  emter  world  into  wh.at  are  to  so  many 
thous.anels  houses  of  ele.sjeonelency  and  stagnation. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Leov  gives  an  amalysis  of  the;  v.arions 
societies,  .'ind  rem.arks,  th.at  ‘Afte^r  alleiwing  for  a  fewv  institutions 
becoming  defunct,  and  the  amalg.amatioo  of  a  few  others,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  in  the  ag;,Tf';:,Tite  the  Oiarities  of  London  have  in¬ 
creased  one-fourth  in  nundx*r,  and  one-third  in  the  entire  amount 
of  income  during  tlie  hist  ten  years.*  It  follows  that  the  average 
income  of  e.'icli  s<xiety  is  now  only  one-fifteenth  more  than  it 
w;i.s  ten  year-  ago;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  l)e  much 
more  advantageous  if  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  societies  did 
not  a|»|>nxw‘h  s<j  nearly  to  tlie  increase  of  their  income.  They 
seem  to  arise  aliinjst  as  nipidly  as  Life  Assurance  Ass<xiations, 
without  being  under  the  s;ime  sjilutary  check.  An  Assurance 
Sciety  has  definite  obligations  to  meet.  It  has  the  re>p)r>nsihility 
of  proving  that  its  results  are  commensurate  with  its  outlay,  and 
unle.ss  it  us4?s  a  proper  amount  of  judicious  exertion  to  pnnluce 
this  corresi>ondence,  it  Is  compelled  to  amalgamate  with  some 
more  suc'cessful  so<^iety,  and  the  business  of  the  two  offices  is 
traihsactf'd  with  .scarcely  any  iiicrea.se  of  the  working  expenses  of 
the  t>ne.  In  the  case  of  charitable  societie.s,  the  evil  of  multi¬ 
plicity  can  only  l>e  checked  by  the  exercise  of  discrimination  on 
the  |>art  of  tlm.se  who  sup|M»rt  them.  There  are  many  philan¬ 
thropic  Schemes  whicli  are  e.-^sentially  local,  and  which  can  often 
l>e  airried  on  l>«*tt<*r  by  an  ind^-pendent  than  by  a  brand i  society. 
And  ;ls  regards  a.s.'^^xiations  whose  ohjc<;ts  are  not  limited  to 
Ikiirticular  l«>calitie.s,  it  is  rather  desirable  that  there  should  lx 
more  than  one  of  eiich  sort,  in  order  that  a  due  degree  of  emula- 
titui  may  In*  e.xcited  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  their 
management,  and  that  any  exceptional  errtirs  and  misdirectel 
attention  of  one  sixiety  may  lx  compensated  by  the  ailoption  of 
somewhat  difi'erent  regulations  bv  another.  But  the  e.stablisli- 
mcnt  of  .'Oi  ieties  in  a  greater  number  than  is  rciiuired  from 
th<*.s»*  coiisiilerations,  involves  a  deplorable  waste  of  the  monev 
ex|H*ndi*d  in  creating  them  and  in  ])rolonging  their  exi.stence. 
*lhe  benevolent  .shouKl,  therefore,  use  caution  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  young  or  small  societie.s,  and  should  generally  prefer  to 
supjKirt  .such  older  in.stitutions  i\s  seem  to  them  to  be  well 
orgaiiizetl,  and  to  have  lxK.*n  productive  of  much  good  at  a 
pro|K»rtionably  small  co.st. 

In  the  tabular  abstract  contained  in  the  book,  .some  interesting 
8tatisti(‘al  intormation  is  atlonled  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
tabic,  the  .societies  arc  dividt*d  into  a  numlxr  of  groups.  The 
arrangement  ot  the  notices  of  the  .s<xietie.s  in  the  1mm !v  <»f  the 
wurk  apjH'ars  U)  lx  here  and  there  rather  odd — unavoidably  .so, 
|M  rhaps  but  an  abundant  inde.x  is  apjH*nded.  It  will  be  con- 
\cnient  ffir  us  to  make  a  difterent  and  more  general  cla.ssifica- 
tion.  e  .shall  draw'  atteiitiini  in  the  first  in.stance  to  those 
Mxietie.s  which  .supply  the  temporary  wants  of  childhood,  man- 
luxd,  or  old  age,  and  afterwiirds  to  tlmse  which  have  the  more 
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diflScult  aim  of  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  as 
a  class. 

Uf  the  assix^iations  of  an  exclusively  rolisfious  character, 
comprising  those  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  for  increivsing 
the  provision  for  public  worship,  aiul  for  the  circulation  of 
Bibles  and  religious  literature,  we  do  not  pro|>ose  to  spt‘ak, 
further  than  to  stiite  that,  from  the  analysis  before  us,  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  income  receive<l  by  these  societies,  though 
almost  wholly  deriveil  friun  annual  contributions,  comprehends 
more  than  two-tifths  of  the  amount  schetluleil  as  the  toUil  income 
deiived  from  pro|K‘rty  and  subscriptions  by  the  charities  of 
every  description  whatever  centreil  in  London.  This  very  high 
pri.»|>ortion  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  im|)ortance  so 
justly  attacheil  to  the  objects  .in  view,  and  by  the  circumstiuice 
that  manv  of  these  reliijious  societies  are  central  associations, 
and  therefore  receive  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  also  attributiible  to  the  greater 
energy  with  which  societies  of  this  chanxcter  are  worked,  and 
jKirticularly  to  their  claims  bedng  brought  so  much  more 
prominently  l>efore  the  public,  by  the  appeals  in  the  various 
places  of  worship  and  at  the  meetings  held  annually  in  the 
metropolis. 

It  is  to  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
S(^K;ial  condition  of  the  pjor  that  we  projK>se  to  refer  in  this 
article.  In  the  long  roll  of  the  world's  evils  there  is  none  more 
piteous  than  the  c<ise  to  which  we  may  fittingly  refer  in  the 
first  instance — that  of  the  young  orphan,  who,  to  use  one  of 
the  cxipiisite  utterances  of  Edward  Irving,  is  thrown  up)n  *  the 
Fatherhood  of  Go<l.’  Of  iisylums  for  such  children,  fourteen 
are  specified  in  ‘  The  Charities  of  London '  as  supportetl  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  £(>5,000,  this  being  exclusive  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  of  the  College  at  Chelsea  maintained 
by  Oovernment  for  the  supjx»rt  of  orphan  children  of  soldiers. 
A  long  list  follow's  of  jusylums  for  wholly  maintaining  and 
educating  poor  chiKlren,  whether  orphans  or  not,  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  need  the  assistance  of  strangers  ;  they  are 
afterwards  apprenticed,  or  provided  w'ith  situations  of  some 
kind.  Many  of  these  institutions  have  be^eu  established 
specially  for  the  children  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
patrons  by  identity  of  occupation,  or  birth-place,  or  religious 
Opinions.  Al>out  thirty  societies  are  j>articularized  for  pro¬ 
moting;  and  aiiliiiiT  .schools  for  children  and  adults  ;  and  with 
one  or  other  of  these  .societies  the  Parochial,  National,  Sunday, 
and  Ragged  Schools  arc  in  union.  Tbe.se  are  followed  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  conditions  upjii  which  as.sistiincc  may  l>e 
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obtained  from  respective  societies  by  tliose  who  are  seeking  to 
extend  tlie  means  of  education  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
lMmrli(HMl.  • 

It  happens,  however,  that  schools  ostensibly  established  for 
the  aid  of  the  ]>onr,  not  iinfrequently  become  encroached  u])(>ii 
by  the  childn^n  of  ]>arents  o<ruj>ving  a  bettiT  ]M»sition.  The 
]>*laces  of  children  who  are  really  poor  are  too  often  taken  up  by 
others  dressed  in  bettia*  style  than  many  who  are  called  upon 
to  contrihute  to  the  school  expenses  hold  it  to  be  either  prudent 
or  consistent  to  dri‘ss  their  own  families.  It  would  help  to 
check  this  abust*  if  the  name  and  address  of  tlu‘  panmt  of  each 
child  attending  the  school  apjK'ared  invariably  14)011  the  walls  of 
the  room. 

but  th(‘  most  valuable  provision  that  has  been  made  for  the 
case  of  vmy  i>oor  children,  are  the  Industrial  Schools  encouraged 
by  th(‘  llefonnatory  and  Refuge  rnion,  which  was  c'stablished 
in  I  Sat)  for  this  purpose.  Througli  the  instrumentality  of  tl)ese 
Refuges,  such  boys  as  now  turn  sonuTsaults  upon  the  ])aveiuent, 
may  be  eom|K‘lled  to  habits  of  obedience  and  order,  be  startl'd, 
pm-haps.  Its  shoe-blacks,  and  be  ])repared  for  future  usiTuluess 
and  respt'ctability  ;  and  young  girls  may  be  trained  to  domestic 
work,  and  be  saved  from  the  all-but-certain  fate  of  falling 
victims  to  the  nn>st  cowardly  of  man’s  sins.  These  very  valuable 
institutions,  chirking  as  they  do  the  earliest  development  of 
crimo,  are  deserving  of  tlu*  most  liberal  support.  A  further  Act 
of  Parliament  u|)«»n  the  subject  has  been  |)assed  since  the  ])re- 
]»aration  of  the  hook  under  review.  It  enacts  that  schools  in 
which  industrial  training  is  providc'd,  and  in  which  children  are 
clotluMl.  lodgi'd,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught,  may,  u])on  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  managers,  be  inspecte<l  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
ot  State,  and  he  certified  as  lit  for  the  juirpose  of  receiving 
anv  child  undt'i*  fourteen,  found  begging,  or  found  wandering 
about,  and  not  having  any  si'ttle<l  ahoile  or  visible  means  ot 
suhsistrnco,  or  whose  parent  ri'presents  he  is  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  him,  but  will  pay  tor  his  maintenance  while  at  the 
scho(»l.  .lust ices  and  police  magistrates  are  (‘inpoweri'd  to 
onler  any  .such  child  to  bt'  .si'iit  to  one  of  these  schooKs,  and  also 
any  chihl  undi'i*  twelve  years  ot  age  convicted  of  some  ])etty 
otlence,  but  tm’  whom  prison  discipline  is,  in  their  o])inion,  l(*ss 
suitable  than  that  o{  a  school,  ’rinw  have  also  the  pow  er  to 
mak»*  an  order  uj)on  the  parents  for  payment  tow'iirds  the 
inaintenance  ot  the  child  w’hilst  at  .scln'xT  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  u}»on  the  atimirabh*  character  of  this  (‘nactment. 
A.vsuming  the  ttmdness  ot  parent  for  child  and  child  for  parent 
to  cxi.st  and  it  otten  doi's — as  strongly  among  these  extremely 
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poor  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  soeietv,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
feeling  which  is  ivipiired  is  no  more  than  that  whicli  is  felt  hy 
every  mother  who  sends  her  hoy  or  girl  to  a  hoarding-school ; 
whilst  the  In'indit  of  the  change  is  incomparahly  greater  in  tlie 
case  of  ragg(‘d  and  destitute  children,  'fhese  schools  occupy  a 
])lace  lu'tween  the  District  Workhouse  Schools  provided  under 
the  poor  laws,  and  the  ludornuitories  which  are  a  part  of  our 
prison  system  ;  and  they  are  calculated  to  effect  for  society — 
London  society  in  ])articular — an  amount  of  good  which  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate.  We  mean  London  .society  in 
its  conventional  as  well  as  its  real  signification.  The  affluent 
can  take  no  hettta*  steps  for  siruring  a  continuance  of  the  com¬ 
forts  to  which  they  have  hecMi  horn,  than  hy  assisting  in  these 
efforts  to  check  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  crime  ;  hut  a  far 


the  consid(‘ratiou  of  our  common  origin  and  our  common 
de.stiny.  Whether  this  can  operate  between  the  North  American 
and  tlie  negro,  ha]>pily  we  lu'ed  not  here  stay  to  iinpiirc.  At 
all  events,  in  Phigland  we  arc‘  ready  to  confes.s  to  the  belief 
that  the  ragged  urchin  whom  we  .shun  in  the  .street,  or,  it  may 
he,  scout  from  our  path,  is  not  simply  our  fellovv-creatun',  liut  is 
made  in  .some  sort  in  the  similitude  of  the  Clod  before  whom  we 
must  all  .stand  together  on  the  .same  level,  at  that  great  as.size 
which  all  more  or  le.ss  exp(‘Ct  will  arrive.  Hut  it  recjuires  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Sunday  morning  Christianity  for  us  to  realize 
this  in  the  heart  and  in  the  life. 

Several  very  desirable  institutions  have  been  e.stablished  as 
Industrial  Homes,  Training  Schools,  or  Schools  of  Cookery,  in 
which  young  women  an^  taught  hou.sehold,  laundry,  and  needle¬ 
work.  It  is,  doubtle.ss,  for  want  of  .such  in.stitutions  upon  a  large 
scale,  that  complaints  of  servants  arcj  .so  fre(|uent ;  for  a  good 
business-training  must  be  as  desirable  for  servants  as  for  any 
other  class.  Hy  means  of  such  training  establishment.s,  young 
wonnm,  among  what  arc  too  conijJacently  called  the  dregs' 
f)f  the  ])opulation,  might,  W(^  should  think,  be  rai.sed  to  supply 
th(*  ])laces  of  the  numbers  of  good  .servants  who  have  (‘mi¬ 
grated,  and  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  number  oftho.se  unfortu¬ 
nate  females  for  whose  re.scue  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-two 
societies  in  London,  some  of  which  maintain  .several  Asylums  or 
I  lomes. 

We  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  (me  more  cla.ss  of  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  children,  very  simple  and  in(‘xp(‘nsive,  but  .so 
valuable  that  therii  cannot  be  too  many  of  tlumi.  We  mean 
Infant  Nurseries  for  th(‘  can*  (except  at  night)  of  very  young 
children  whose  mothers  are  compelk'd  to  work  during  the  day. 
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Tlie  mothers  are  relieved  from  anxiety,  and  the  children  are 
siive<l  from  accidents  and  neglect.  A  small  daily  payment  is 
very  pn^xTlv  reejuired  troin  the  parents. 

Jhit  assuming  the  start  in  life  to  he  fairly  made,  there  are  two 
conditions  in  which  adults  may  have  some  need  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  assistance  of  the  man  who  can  sympathize  with  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others,  or  who  can  regard  their  faults  with  some' 
leniency  because  of  his  consciousness  of  his  own.  These  are, 
firstly,  want  of  employment  through  no  unwillingness  to  work, 
hut  which  leads  to  ruinous  pawning,  if  not  to  theft  and  to  dis¬ 
honour  ;  and  secondly,  disablement  from  work  through  sickness, 
accidents,  deformity,  or  old  age. 

(’onsidering  the  general  wages  received  by  domestic  servants, 
the  invariable  retpiirement  that  they  should  be  respectably 
clothed,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the 
crowded  IcKlgings  to  which  they  must  resort  for  shelter,  wIkui 
from  one  cause  or  another  tlu‘y  are  out  of  })lace  and  far  away  it 
may  be  from  their  relatives,  we  must  give  the  first  mention  to 
the  Homes  which  have  bi‘en  established  in  several  ])arts  of 
liondon  for  the  reception,  at  a  very  low  charge,  of  female 
servants  whilst  seeking  work,  and  for  aiding  them  in  obtaining 
employment  and  suitable  clothing.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
families  to  encourage  these  institutions,  for  without  such  instru¬ 
mentality  they  cannot  count  upon  a  supply  of  respectal)le 
servants. 

Viuy  nearly  as  nect'ssary  are  the  associations  which  have  bi'cn 
mon‘  recently  fornu‘d  for  providing  similar  Homes  for  dress¬ 
makers,  milliners,  and  sho])Women,  who  are  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  who  may  not  be  lodged  at  their  })laces  of  business. 
'Ihere  are  similar  temporary  Homes  for  governesses. 

Institutimis  of  a  like  nature,  but  more  miscellaneous  in  their 
sc»»p(‘,  are  the  House  of  Charity,  in  Soho,  which  is  up<ui  a  large 
ami  increa>ing  .v'cale,  and  the  Accident  Relief  Society,  for  the  aid 
i>f  families  of  men  or  women  confined  to  the  hospital.  Othm* 
temp«n'ary  Homes  are  provided  for  merchant  seamen  and  for 
loreigners,  and  have  a  claim  to  the  support  of  those  whose 
business  connections  are  ot  a  kindred  character. 

S‘Vt‘ral  associations  tor  the  relief  of  distress  in  tin*  metroi)olis 
are  particularized,  the  (xdls  upon  which,  as  upon  the  various 
Histrict  \  isiting  Societies,  are  chiotly  occasioned  by  want  of 
sutficient  employment.  Tln‘re  are  also  the  Night  Re  fuges,  open 
mostly  in  the  winter-time,  tor  the  many  who  may  not  have 
earned  the  price  of  a  bed.  These  often  feel  the  want  of  such  a 
shelter  even  in  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  when,  to  tho  dis¬ 
grace  oi  some  of  our  richer  parishes,  the  casual  wards  of  the 
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workbouso  arc  closed.  The  lionioless  must  trudge  off  to  some 

other  >vorkliouse,  and  probably  find  the  wards  there  to  be 

already  Hllod,  or  must  sleep  under  the  tlry  arch  of  a  bridge,  or 

on  an  out-of-the-way  door-stej),  or  upon  benches  in  tlie  parks. 

Children  in  the  day-time  laughing  and  romping  on  the  seat, 

unconsciously  gathering  strength  for  the  tough  tight  of  life  ;  men 

or  women  in  the  night-time  lying  on  the  same  seat  as  their  only 

bed,  hungry  and  hopeless,  worn  down  and  siekiming  for  diseast'. 

Here  are  '  III hsIohh  Perdue, s'  for  Mr.  Kgg  or  Mr.  Horsley  to 

]>icture  to  us,  more  real  and  more  sad  than  those  of  ^lons. 

Cileyre.  Can  sadder  be  conceived  ? 

%/ 

Piissing  on  to  the  distress  occasioned  by  disablement  through 
sicknes.s,  accidents,  deformity,  or  adyanced  age,  we  tind,  with 
reference  to  the  tirst  two,  that  the  book  before  us  enumerat(\s 
fourtec^n  general  medical  Hospitals.  In  addition  to  these  then^ 
are  the  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  other  institutions  for  special 
disejises,  including  those  of  women  and  children,  incurables  and 
lunatics.  These  are  sixty-six  in  number  ;  and  the  long  and 
varied  list  recalls  to  our  mind  Adam’s  vision  of  the  lazar-house, — 

‘ - wherein  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-siek  agony,  all  fev’rous  kinds. 

Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholic-pangs. 

Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moon-struck  madness ;  pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 

Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  ;  Despair 
'JVnded  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ; 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 

Sight  so  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  P  ’ 

The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the  general  and  special 
Hospitals  and  Infirmaries  is  set  down  as  m^arly  .£31-(),0(K). 
’riiirty-nine  Dispensaries  are  specified,  but  the  list  is  imperfect. 
It  is  well  that  the  number  is  not  so  limited,  for  there  Is  no 
agency  by  which  a  small  sum  can  be  made  to  go  .so  far.  Disease 
is  checked  in  an  early  stages  ;  and  families  are  saved  from  the 
privation  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  their  jiarents  were 
left  to  sink  into  prolonged  and  jxThaps  fatal  illness. 

With  respect  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  personal  defects 
or  defonnitie.s — the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  cripj)led 
— seventeen  charities  for  their  relief  are  specified.  Tlie  earnest 
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henov()k‘nc(‘  sliowii  on  behalf  of  tliese  unfortunate  persons,  aiul 
jKirticulaily  the  Mincl,  hrus  happily  led  to  the  contrivance  of 
means  by  which  they  may  be  etlucated  and  taught  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  handiwork  of  several  kinds;  and  tlie  associations 
for  securin^^  to  them  continuous  employment  are  especially 
di‘serving  of  j)atronage.  An  annual  income  of  about  £  to, ()()() 
appears  to  Ik'  expended  in  teaching,  visiting,  or  ])ensioiiing 
jHTsons  entitled  to  so  much  commiseration.  One  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  the  J^liinl  Man’s  Friend,  is  supported  from  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  lKM|ueathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Itay  (Day  i'v 
Martin),  who  liad  ex])erienced  in  his  own  person  the  terrible 
atilietion  of  loss  of  sight. 

Asylums  and  Almshouses  for  the  aged  are  the  oldest  of  onr 
charitable  institutions.  The  list  of  these  comprises  1:^4.  Many 
are,  however,  u])on  a  very  small  scale,  jind  supported  from 
luMjuests  of  private  individuals  ;  others  are  in  connection  with 
the  various  City  Com|ianii*s.  Further  provision  for  the  ag(‘d  is 
made  by  most  of  these  Companies  in  the  shape  of  pensions  to 
infirm  freemen  and  to  their  widows  and  daughters.  Owing  to 
the  more  general  .security  afforded  in  recent  tinu's  to  ])er.son  and 
]>roperty,  this  modt‘  of  assisting  the  aged  is,  u])on  the  whole, 
more  advantageous  tlian  Almshou.se.s,  as  it  is  consistent  with  that 
com|»lete  personal  treedom  which  to  Knglishmen  is  so  dear. 
Ik'sides  .si'veral  gmuTal  charities  for  granting  jien.sions  to  ]>er.sons 
in  reduc(Ml  circumstances,  mo.st  trades  and  profe.ssions  have  now 
their  particular  socit*ties  tbr  securing  annuities  to  members  in 
their  t»ld  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  children.  Details  are 
given  of  akait  a  hundred  of  tlumi,  but  the  Friendly  8oci(‘tit\s, 
rcgistoretl  under  the  Acts  which  liave  lieen  ])a.ssed  for  rendering 
their  action  .s;ifer  and  more  beneficial,  amount  to  a  vmv  much 
larger  numlKT.  A  similar  association  has  been  lornu'd  in  Sackville 
Stn‘et,  tor  tile  puqHjse  of  .securing  ]K  nsions  to  donie.stic  .servants 
when  past  work.  It  would  certainly  be  much  more  satisfactory 
for  m:uM<*rs  and  encouraging  for  .servant.s,  if  such  institutions 
w<*re  widely  extended,  .so  thattho.se  who  have  sjuait  the  stixMcth 
i»f  tlieir  life  in  most  necessary  though  humble  labour  for  others, 
might,  b\  means  ot  small  annual  subscriptions  on  their  own 
part,  and  kind  o>-operation  on  tliat  of  tlieir  employers,  have 
soinetlung  Utter  than  thi‘  workhouse  to  look  forward  to  as  the 
resource  of  their  (►Id  ago.  It  behoves  those  who  belong  to  any 
Hjiecial  calling  whatever,  that  is  unprovided  with  .such  an  associa¬ 
tion,  to  work  lor  tlu'  establislnuent  ot  a  bond  of  intere.sted  union 
of  tliis  character,  to  which,  if  all  .sub.scribe,  none  need  blush  to 
have  recimrse  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
from  which  none  can  count  upon  remaining  free.  These  are 
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Assurance  Societies  rather  than  charities.  But  there  is  one 
feature  in  some  of  tliem  ^^hich  re(|uires  to  he  altered,  and  ^v]lich 
should  he  avoided  in  future  societies.  We  mean  that  hy  ^vhich 
inemhers  widows  or  orplians  hecome  entitled  to  allowances,  not 
IIS  a  matter  of  right  luisuing  u])on  their  position  as  such,  hut 
only  in  case  they  succeed  in  being  elected  jHUisioners,  on 
account,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  of  their  l»eing  the  most  necessitous 
among  those  who  have  been  similarly  luTcaved.  If  all  members 
contribute  to  the  fund,  the  families  of  each  should  partake  of  the 
l)enetits  when  the  death  of  the  father  occurs,  although  the  indi¬ 
vidual  relief  would  he  smaller  in  amount.  If  the  benefit  is  left 
to  accrue  only  u})ou  a  successful  election  hy  the  subscribers,  or 
upon  a  selection  by  the  board  of  management,  thi^  widows  and 
children  chosen  are  generally  those  who  have  the  most  friends, 
and  therefore  the  least  need  of  assistance.  Or  if  it  really 
happmis  that  the  most  needy  arc  those  who  are  selected,  this 
proceei  ling  has  yet  the  disadvantage  of  giving  encouragement  to 
those  wh(>^  are  the  most  reckless  as  regards  tlie  future  condition 


of  their  families. 

We  have  yet  to  allude  to  two  or  three  Homes  established  for 
gentlewomen  who  find  themselves  in  reduced  circumstances,  a 
condition  which  many  of  them  have  nevm-  su])posed  ])ossible 
until  the  death  of  an  extravagant  father  has  disclosed  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs.  Although  these  Homes  are  maintained  for 
the  most  part  by  the  ])ayments  of  the  inmates,  subscriptions 
are  solicited  in  order  that  such  payments  may  be  as  low  as 


possible. 

Turning  now  to  the  charities  which  aim  at  the  continuous 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  hold  in  much  esteem  some  societies  that  have 
been  started  for  giving  to  W()rkj)eo])le  in  jiarticular  occupations 
the  full  price  of  their  work,  by  taking  the  ])lace  of  the  contractor 
or  the  shoi)kecper  through  whose  agency  work  is  generally 
brought  into  the  market.  It  is  obvious  that  the  results  which 
such  societies  can  produce  must  be  extremely  limite<l,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  supporters  would  be  inclined  to  resent  any 
similar  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  their  ovvn 
business.  This  objection  cannot  indeed  b('  takini  to  the  associa¬ 
tions  formed  by  ^vorking  men  among  themselves  (now  legalized 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies’  Acts)  for  subscrib¬ 
ing  a  fund  which  shall  enable  them  to  carry  on  in  common  some 
trade  or  handicraft,  and  thus  secure  all  its  profits  to  themselves. 
We  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  ordinary  action  of  inen  of 
capital  betw'cen  workmen  and  those  who  order  work,  will — at 
least,  for  many  years. to  come — be  superseded  to  any  significant 
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<‘xtent ;  and  wo  therefore  rather  rely  upon  emigration  for  the 
increiusing  of  the  scanty  remuneration  of  labour  by  reducing  the 
(‘xcessive  number  of  those  seeking  employment. 

'riie  interest  and  assistance  of  the  charitable  in  promoting  the 
emigration  of  various  classes  are,  ha]>pily,  on  the  increase.  The 
Hritish  Ladies  Female  Emigrant  Society  was  established  in 
ist’t  for  providing  matrons  to  accoinj)any  female  emigrants,  aiul 
f<»r  estiblishing  committees  for  their  assistance  at  the  Australian 
p<»rts.  Other  emigration  s(X?ieties  have  been  set  on  foot  wry 
recently  ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  by  judicious  operations  on  the  part 
of  such  wKueties,  wlnm  duly  supported  by  the  benevolent,  that 
the  sutfering  around  us  may  be  the  most  successfully  relieved. 

There  a])pears  to  1k'  mort^  hope  for  females  in  emigration  than 
in  the  actum  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Women,  although  good  may  meanwhile  be  eftected  for  tlumi 
through  its  instrumentality.  The  main  object  of  this  society 
has  lK‘en  to  introduce  women  to  work  in  various  callings  for 
which  they  may  be  fotind  competent;  and  although  sensible  of 
the  objection  that  wonum  have  not  the  physical  strength  to 
compete  on  eipial  terms  with  men,  we  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  make  a  smaller  amount  of  earnings  suftice  for  their 
maintenance. 

(If  the  plans  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  remaining  at  home,  there  is  noiu'  so 
innHutant  as  that  for  the  imj)rovement  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  live.  The  Mtnlel  Jjodging-houses  erected  by  some  societies 
do  not  ap]H‘ar  to  have  succeeded  so  well  Jis  was  antici})ated.  We 
trust,  how(*V(‘r,  that  the  excise  which  Mr.  Peabody  has  so  mag¬ 
nanimously  levied  u}Mm  his  fortune  for  the  good  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  amassed  it,  may,  through  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum — — lead  to  a  solution  of  the  dithculty  of 
<*ri‘cting  healthy  and  commodious  lodgings  for  the  poor,  so  as  to 
yield  such  iutiTest  upon  the  outlay  as  shall  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  companies  for  similar  undertakings.  We  may  then  hope 
that  future  improvements  of  London  will  not  be  made  without 
.some  regard  jvs  to  what  may  become  of  the  ejected  poor.  Until 
some  considerable  amelioration  takes  place  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  lal)ouring  classes  in  L<.)ndon,  the  City  ^fission  and  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  characters  and  tastes  of  the 
]MH>r  must  of  iRvessity  be  siidly  impeded.  As  akin  to  these 
s<H'ieties,  we  may  here  mention  the  associations  for  promoting 
the  erection  ol  Baths  and  Washhouses  and  free  Drinking- 
fountains. 

1  •  ^  one  word  respecting  the  charity  which  the 

Wuievolont  dispense  with  their  own  hands  to  poor  persons  or 
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1‘ainilies  located  near  to  them,  or  having  some  connection  witii 
tliose  whom  they  employ  ;  tor  in  this  way  good  may  be  done  in 
t(y  1  ■  t  V  ^  \ ,  though  not  so  conspicueiisly,  as  that  which  is 

cttected  in  a  village  cared  for  hy  a  hnmane  and  sympathizing 
landow  ner.  Dining  pei  iods  ot  illness  or  special  distress,  the  form  in 
which  assistance  can  ho  best  rendered  will  be  evident  (Miongh.  But 
the  a.ssisttincc  \\hich  the  charitable  may  be  inchm*il  to  giv'e  from 
time  to  time,  by  way  of  improving  tlu‘  general  comfort  of  such  per- 
stuis— assistance  which  they  will  naturally  limit  to  the  indnstrious 
ami  careful— should  be  gifts  of  goods  rather  than  gifts  of  money. 

he  sc».intincst>  and  rotten  condition  ot  the  furniture  in  the  homes 
ot  tlu  pool  aie  a  c«iuse  (d  e\i‘ry-day  worry  and  disorder  j  and  by 
an  occasional  addition  or  replacenu^nt  of  household  articles,  the 
givers  see  that  their  kindness  is  prodiictivc‘  of  ljusting  comVort. 
they  Iiave  the  additional  satistaction  ot  knowing  that  they  are 
thus  doing  just  as  much  ‘  good  for  trade’  as  if  they  had  ex¬ 
pended  th(»  pnrehasi‘-mom‘y  in  obtaining  for  their  own  houses  or 
persons  some  inmv  costly  articles  than  those  with  which  they 
nmy  hav(‘  contented  themselves.  And  such  a  course  will  often 
he  no  real  loss  to  them,  inasmuch  as  a  less  exp(‘nsive  article  may 
be  as  truly  beautiful  as  one  ii])on  which  much  costly  (daboration 
has  i)0t‘n  bestowed;  for  beauty  di^juaids  ujion  thoughtfulness  of 
design  lather  than  upon  abundanc(;  ol  ornament.  But  <*hieHy 
tliese  occasional  gifts  of  (h‘cent  furnituri'  are  frei^  from  an  injuri¬ 
ous  intiuence  which  pecuniary  assistance  sometimes  ])rodiices. 
Tha  former  enable  a  family  to  live  more  comfortablv',  but 
not  more*  cheaply;  whereas  frecpient  gifts  of  momy'  liaVe  the 
bad  effect  of  enabling  p(‘opl(‘  to  underbid  th(‘ir‘ less-carcd- 
for  competitors,  ’riiere  should  be  no  such  favour  in  the  field 
of  coinpetition  ;  it  would  be  well  if  thi‘  i\M  were  (►p(‘n  to 
all.  Jiut  then'  an*  nundHTs  against  whom  it  is  virtuallv  closed, 
tlirough  their  having  been  impedi'd  by  the  di'pendencc^  of 
widowed  mothers,  or  young  brotlu'is  or  sister.s,  or  by  tiM>  early 
marriages,  or  by  disadvantages  of  person.  In  manv  of  our 
large  Im.siness  establishments  there  are  men  who  have  been  tied 
down  in  this  way  during  that  })art  of  their  maidiood  in  which 
the  course  of  future  life  is  decidi'd.  Limiti'd  to  sonu'  special 
work,  they  have  bc'ceme  of  the  greatest  value  to  their  employers 
vhil.st  they  have  gradually  lost  all  fitness  to  compc'b?  sncces.sfully 
for  situations  elsi'where.  Tlio  jiay  they  could  obtain  in  the 
niarket  is  very  ditterent  from  that  which  their  employer  would 
give  tliem  rather  tlain  lo.se  their  si'rvices ;  and  in  his  remunera¬ 
tion  of  them  he  will  be  guided  by  the  latter  criterion  in  jiropor- 
tionas  he  rules  his  conduct  by  the  consideration  of ‘righteousness 
temperance',  and  judgment  to  come.’  A  man’s  treatment  of  hi.s 
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mifiiis  is  a  inland  test  of  his  character,  and  a  reliable  gauge 
of  his  charity:  and  doubtless  our  readers  have  the  happiness  of 
knowiiur,  lis  we  do  ourst*lves.  that  the  kind-lieartedness  which  we 
an*  liere  contemplating  is  no  ideal  sentiment,  but  is  often  fouiul 
t«*  have  acttial  existence.  We  know  those  who  view  their  s<.t- 
vants  an«i  their  biisiness-cxssistants  rather  as  fellow-workers  than 
as  depe  ndents,  and  who  l>elieve  that  this  system  ‘  pnys.^  In 
the  case  of  one  family,  the  servants,  with  a  single  exce{)tioii, 
idered  to  onitinue  at  their  ]>osts  without  wages  until  the  nuister 
had  riirlited  hims^*lf  of  a  very  serious  reverse  that  had  overtaken 
him  ;  but  then  he  had  Wen  in  the  habit  of  paying  them  very 
giMxi  wa^vs  that  he  might  oaint  u{>on  being  well  served,  and  he 
liad  aeipiin  tl  their  eontidenct*  by  his  general  considerati<ai.  A 
dear  ladv,  t»>o,  we  know,  who  feels  that  her  servant-of-all-work 
mu^t  W*  rather  clumsy  at  her  needle,  and  she  will  theix- 

fore  trim  her  lM*unet  for  her.  ».r  help  her  make  her  dres'«.  Am*- 
tia-r  la 'his  it  tt*  Ik*  no  nc-re  tigun'  of  speech  that  she  should  ask 

In  r  table  thov.*  of  hor  acquaintances  from  wh<»m  she  can  ho|H* 
f.»r  noihimr  auain.  Wt*  know  kind  dixrtors  who  have  their  list> 
<*f  free  paii^  nt>.  upni  whom  they  confer  the  greatest  blessings 
that  human  skill  can  edW*t,  and  who  will  take  from  strueuling 
familu's  ami  |»oor  uoveruesses  little  else  than  thanks.  And  kind- 
heartt‘d  lawwrs,  t<M»  :  men  who  were  among  the  tirst  to  accede 
to  the  Siturday  half-holiday  movement,  and  who  allow  it  to 
their  clerks  in  the  fullest  mea>ure  :  men  who  like  that  their 
a^si^tants  ^hoidd  rejoice  when  they  rejoice,  or  who  provide  a 
yearly  s^wial  ua.therino  for  them,  and  even  feel  a  pleasure  ami 
pride  in  he:iding  the  table  themselves:  and  one  in  chief, — 

‘  the  kindest  man. 

The  l>est  coiidilioued  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies.’ 

We  havi*  now  touched  upon  tlie  leading  divisions  of  London 
C'harities,  and  the  aims  with  which  they  have  severally  Ikvii 
oUiblisheti.  I  nless  the  Inia-sts  of  c\nnmon  country  and  uatit>nal 
brotherhtwMl.  si*  general  at  our  political  fe.stivals,  are  only  like  the 
ludlow  liiend>hip>  that  are  phnlgtHl  at  a  revel,  no  apologvwill  In* 
r\*<piiri'il  trom  evi*n  tin*  imxst  casual  reader  for  our  having  dwelt 
ujHui  the  inten>ity  of  the  suffering  around  us,  and  having  given 
a  summary  of  the  means,  Inuh  curative  and  ]neventive,  bv  which 
It  IS  to  Ik*  le.ssi*iK‘il.  W  itlnnit  detailing  the  si^K'ieties  of  a  specially 
religious  characti*!*,  we  have  glancetl,  tir>tly,  at  those  charities 
which  have  tor  their  objiH't  the  rt*liet  i>f  our  fellow-creatures  in 
ivi'uhIs  o\  siKvial  and  tem|H)rary  ikhmI  :  the  Asylums,  Si*hools, 
Ketuges,  and  Nurseries  for  [K>or  and  orjdian  children  ;  tlie  Homes 
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a’ul  Relief  S^vieties  for  persons  seekiiii^  einploviueut,  or  for 
artbrdiii'j:  assisianeo  during  the  winter  and  other  periods  i>f  ills- 
tress  ;  the  Hospitals,  Intiriuarios,  and  l>ispKnis:iries  for  the  siek 
aiul  ailiiiijf,  and  the  Asylums  for  the  luaimeil  and  the  deformeil ; 
and  lastly,  the  Almshouses  and  IVnsiou  Soeieties  for  tluvse  who 
are  past  work.  Many  of  the  institutions  so  deserilvd  partake  of 
the  very  desirable  eharaeter  ot'  Assnraiiee  Soeieties  in  eonueetiou 
Avith  somi'  particular  calling ;] nit  the  usefulness  of  all  may  Ik' 
inci\'asod  by  donations  to  meet  the  cases  of  tliose  p  'i*sons  wliose 
earuiiur^  are  too  small  or  uncertain  to  ailmit  of  their  making  any 
material  savimj^  Rarticularlv  on  behalf  i>f  those  who  ai\'  sicklv 
or  maimed,  or  surt‘'ring  from  other  special  mish»rtune  ;  on  bel«df 
of  tlie  humblest  class  of  labourei*s,  domestic  servants,  and  needle¬ 
women,  among  whom  competition  is  so  great  tiiat  the  wages 
arvepted  by  them  are  such  iis  ‘caly  meet  the  nece.s.sities  of  the 
present  hour;  on  indialf  of  even  others,  as  many  gv)vernesses, 
whose  pay  is  very  inadequate  t<»  the  necessities  i>f  what  are  called 
their  better  positions;  tlie  charitable  assistance  of  all  who  are  in 
health  aiul  prosperity  is  in  sonu'  measure  duo  to  sucli  of  tiiese 
institutions  as  an*  I'omiected  with  their  neigh oonrlux^vl  or  their 
business,  d’lie  Kmigvation  and  otluu*  Societies  to  wliich  we  then 
ivferred  as  having  for  tlieir  object  the  general  imprv>vement  of 
the  CiUidition  of  the  poorer  i*lasses,  must  continue  to  depend  for 
the  mo>t  part  upon  the  generosity  of  the  wealthy.  I  hit  as  re¬ 
gards  improveil  dwellings  for  the  poor,  to  which  ^Ir.  l\‘abody  Ints 
so  riglitly  attaclual  the  chief  importance,  we  may  repeat  tuir  anti¬ 
cipation  that  the  experiment  which  Ids  I KUieticenco.  almost  exciaal- 
inu  the  bounds  of  lanulation,  allows  to  Ik*  tried  iH)on  sv)  large  a 
sede,  will  result  in  a  success  that  shall  t‘ncou’;agt‘  joint-st<H‘k 
companies  to  similar  nmlertakings  as  comunavial  inve.stments. 
\\h'  ventured,  in  cvinclusiou,  to  suggest  that  inov  and  then  tlnu’e 
might  be  a  little  less  of  pretentious  luxury,  and  \the  most  dirtuaih 
bcneticencc  of  all)  a  little  more  of  liberality  to  th*)se,  in  (Hir  own 
households  or  places  of  business,  whose  siaadci'S  tluring  the  best 
yi‘irs  of  lite  havi*  been  rendonnl  directly  to  onrselvi's  without 
the  intervention  »>f  other.s.  Hy  increasial  attention  in  these 
directions,  tlu'  .surt'ering  that  pri'vails  anmng  ns  may  be  greatly 
relieved  now,  and  very  considerably  reduced  for  the  geiu*ration 
succeeding  us.  Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  a  stuioiis  evil,  but 
Judicious  cliaritv  is  a  noble  tluty,  and  is  a  j»art  of  our  Christian 
faith  upon  which,  hap])ily,  all  mmi  avow  that  tlnw  are  agreed. 
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rpilK  i»t‘  'ravlt‘r  J^ewis  is,  we  siij)pose,  little  known  to  most 
I  of  oiir  readers  ;*  and  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  snr[)ris(‘  to  ii5» 
tkat  none  of  his  many  works  have  been  reprinted  in  this  eouiitrv. 
We  are  therefore  j^lad  to  reeeive  a  volume  reprinted  but  hitherto  im- 
known  to  ns:  The  Divine  Jlumun  in  the  Scriptures.  Ihj  Tnj/ler  Lcivis. 
(.billies  Nisbet  Co.)  All  that  this  thoroughly  furnished  writer  put 
on  paper  boro  the  stamp  of  his  very  elear  and  tlioughtful  mind,  and 
in  the  book  before  ns  there  are  most  germinal  tlionghts  and  expres¬ 
sions.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  eipial  to  several  other  of  the  works 
of  its  prolific  author.  AVe  are  sorry  that  the  work  is  not  introduced 
bv  soini‘  account  of  the  writer,  a  man  who  in  America  has  grappled 
inore  closely  with  the  forms  of  modern  infidelity  than  perhaps  any 
other  man.*  II is  American  biograjdier  and  apologist  says  of  him, 
the  onlv  name  which  tliat  of  Lewis  suggests,  is  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  rreneliinen — the  name  of  Pascal.  The  genius  of  each  is 
the  same.  Ivieh  has  the  same  mathematical  genius  lilted  for  the  safe 
examination  of  abstruse  problems,  and  irresistibly  compelled  to 
grapple  with  them.  In  each  is  the  harmony  of  tlie  ideal  and  the 
practical. 

*  (J rent  writers,  they  are  greater  as  men.  Each  have  heroic  fealty  to 
trulli,  making  them  earnest  in  its  defence,  unsparing  in  tlie  exposure  of 
Its  count erfi-ils,  Uayards  in  the  world  of  mind,  without  fear,  without 
reproach.  Ikich  are  masters  of  re.'^istlesa  logic,  terrible  invective,  keen 
sarcasm,  delicious  irony  ;  tlie  wit  of  each  is  allied  to  unearthly  sadness ; 
aiul  each,  in  their  true  devotion  to  truth,  make  it  subservient  to  fairest 
reasoning,  fiic  writings  of  each  have  passages  of  crystalline  clearness,  in 
which  ubstru'je  Ideas  are  t>ictured  with  the  brilliancy  of  ])oetry,  and  the 
.accuracy  of  mathematics.  They  are  endowed  with  an  imagination  entirely 
unicpie,  a  revealing  rather  than  a  creating  faculty,  etlective  of  all  the 
suhlimity  imagination  can  awaken,  yet  resolving  itself  into  clearness  and 
far-reachingness  of  intellectual  vision.  Xor  arc  their  lives  so  unlike  as  it 
might  scorn.  The  one  throws  all  his  soul  into  a  eoutost  with  the  order  ot 
.lesuits;  the  other,  into  a  contest  \^itli  an  age  more  Jesuitical  than  the 
.lesuits. 

Pascal  having  surveyed  all  truth,  projected  a  work  which  should  em- 
hody  tlial  survey,  d  he  substance  of  it  exists  in  fragments.  hat  he  did 
first  tor  liimselt,  then  as  preparatory  to  his  work,  that  Lewis  has  done  for 
himselt.  Something,  too,  of  that  which  Ihiscal  did  for  his  work,  he  has 
done  :  .and  trom  all  that  he  has  written,  it  might  be  possible  to  com]>ile  a 
h*H>k  ot  thoughts  so  wide  in  their  range,  yet  so  related,  so  ultimate  yet 
clear,  so  w  ise,  so  true,  and  many  of  them  so  condensed,  pointed,  and 
felicitous  in  expression,  that  it  would  be  worthy  to  be  laid  beside  that  of 
the  great  Frenchman. 

‘  1  he  papers  of  Lewis,  though  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  homogene¬ 
ous.  Lach  is  a  chapter  or  section  from  his  brain  ;  and  there  is  no  want 
of  unity  in  what  he  has  w  ritten,  as  there  is  none  in  w  hat  he  has  thought.’ 
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All  this  is  very  high  praise,  and  we  quote  it  not  as  altogether  endors¬ 
ing  the  measure  ol*  it,  hut  as  funiishiug  some  means  ot‘  estimating  a 
very  remarkable  man.  Strewn  over  his  pages  are  passages  of  very  vivid 
intuition  and  of  most  elVective  elocpienee.  lie  was  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature  in  the  University  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Edu- 
eated  for  the  law,  he  carried  into  the  study  of  theology  the  clear  judicial 
character,  and  he  armed  himself  from  every  armoury  of  the  earlier  and 
later  ages  for  a  contest  with  the  errors  of  the  times.  From  his 
writings  may  be  found  some  ot  the  most  sagacious  arguments  against 
the  optimistic  tendencies  of  modem  theology,  and  against  the 
mythical  and  ideological  hazinesses  which,  like  a  shivering  although 
sunny  mist  from  the  necromantic  hallucinations  of  moilerii  intelli¬ 
gence,  have  swept  round  the  headlands  of  historical  ('Christianity, 
lie  eminently  knows  how  to  deal  with  modern  inlidelity,  and  the  little 
volume  before  us — it  has  the  further  merit  of  being  small — is  a  book 
for  a  thoughtful  young  man.  It  widens  the  horizon  of  spiritual  vision 
on  all  sides.  There  was  often  in  some  of  the  writings  of  J^ewis  coii- 
sideralile  intolerance  and  bigotry,  but  with  it  there  was  knowledge,  and 
we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  a  book  so  likely  to  prove  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  trash V  dissections  of  the  modern  8transsians  and  Essayists 
•  ^ 

and  Keviewers.  They  will  be  overcome,  not  by  a  close  conllict,  but  by 
widening  the  scope  of  the  vision,  and  pouring  upon  their  eyes  the 
light  of  unexpected  truths  and  relations.  We  wish  for  this  book  a 
place  in  every  thoughtful  man's  library — it  will  be  useless  to  any  but 
thoughtful  men — and  we  trust  the  publishers  may  feel  encouraged  to 
rt'print  here  some  otlun*  productions  from  the  pen  of  Ih’olessor  Tayler 
ijcwis,  and  some  account  of  him  aiid  estimate  of  his  writings. 

author  of  ‘ Man  and  his  l)welling-])lace’ reiterates  from  the 
-L  process  of  physiological  proof,  the  argument  which  in  that 
work  he  has  set  forth  from  the  metapliysical.  Ilis  new  book  is  Lifu 
in  Xahi.rc.  Jhj  Jumcs  Iliutoji,  Author  of  and  his  .Diuellnoj- 
idacr.  (Smith,  Flder,  A  (^o.)  And  it  has  all  the  subthdy  of  thought, 
and  all  the  felicity  of  expression  and  analogy,  we  met  in  his  former 
Work  ;  and  again  we  are  told,  perhaps  with  more  distinctness  even 
than  before,  that  we  are  dead,  and  that  nature  only  is  alive.  (Vr- 
tainly  it  is  very  delightful  to  read  the  book.  It  Hows  on  like  a  story, 
or  like  a  stream.  One  thing  is  certain,  too:  the  author  knows  him¬ 
self  what  he  means,  and  at  wliat  he  aims,  l  ie  sees  his  last  page  in 
his  lirst.  lie  writes  by  the  light  of  archetypal  ideas.  We  .say  this, 
while  we  also  say  that  we  do  not  think  he  always  secs  his  own  words, 
and  we  doubt  whether  he  could  give  a  very  clear  rendering  of  wliat 
he  means  by  death.  Is  it  inertia?  is  it  corruption  —  really  decay 
and  dissolution?  The  life  man  inherits  and  sliares,  is  it  only  the 
life  in  nature?  Is  the  body  only  alive,  and  all  spiritual  function  and 
force  dead?  The  apostle  says,  ‘  Ye  were  di'ad,  but  in  your  death  t/e 
icaUcedd  The  life  of  sin  is  some  horrid  somnambulistic  dream-life, 
still  a  life.  But  Mr.  Hinton  repiuliates  the  apostolic  version.  And 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  3lr.  Hinton  himself  remarked  upon  our 
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notice  of  his  hist  book,  that  we  were  really  ignorant  of  his  meaning. 
Possibly,  for  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  his  argument  is 
nearer  to  the  vortex  and  the  abyss  than  it  seemed.  In  fact,  the 
whirling  vortices  and  rapids  of  Pantheism  may  be  heard  and  seen 
from  the  spot  to  which  he  has  conducted  us.  (Quoting  honestly,  most 
honestly,  we  cite  the  following  passage,  in  wliicli,  while  the  author 
as.^erts  the  personality  of  God— his  Divine  intentions — we  have  also 
the  ver>  words  of  Oken  :  ‘The  Eternal  is  the  Zero,  the  0  of  nature. 
There  is  no  other  science  than  that  oi  nothing :  ’• — 

‘  Organic  life,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  science  as  a 
vibration.  It  is  summed  up  in  opposite  and  etpial  ])rocesses.  Ami  this 
idea  applies  ecjually  to  the  whole  sphere  ot  physical  events.  However 
varied,  however  vast,  however  minute,  may  be  the  changes  wliicli  mark 
the  course  of  nature,  they  all  have  this  cliaracter.  ^Nature  vibrates,  with 
per]H'tual  idus  and  minus  ;  it  vibrates,  and  no  more.  AVhat  music  it  thus 
makes  in  the  ear  of  Omnipotence,  into  what  vast  symphony  its  endless, 
unintermitting,  infinitely -varied  pulsings  may  be  w  rouglit,  we  know  not. 
It  is  enough  that  the  Great  ^lusician  knows.  But  this  we  cannot  fail  to 
note:  that  be  it  wrought  into  whatsoever  forms,  s])rcad  out  over  wliatso- 
ever  time,  etpial  plus  and  minus  are — nonentity.  An  0,  analyzed  and 
spread  out,  and  made  to  seem  to  be.  Tliis  is  what  the  physical  world 
avows  itself  to  the  long-gazing,  and  at  last  penetrating  eye  of  man.  So 
much  to  him,  so  much  in  seeming,  is  it  truly  nothing  then — a  painted 
vision,  and  no  more?  Must  we  mourn  the  loss,  the  utter  sinking  away  of 
onr  imaginary  world  into  a  false  pin)'  of  illusions? 

*  It  is  not  so.  Already  we  have  known,  and  have  rejoiced  to  know,  that 
nature,  as  we  perceive  it,  is  hut  a  vision  ;  for  it  is  a  vision  presented  to  our 
eye  by  tliat  which  is  inlinitely  more.  This  inverted  telesco])e  of  science 
whicli  dissipates  the  galaxies  and  dissolves  the  stars,  reducing  nature  into 
nothingin'ss,  strikes  us  with  no  astonishment,  tills  us  with  no  dismay. 
Tliis  .solitl-seeming  universe  may  fade  before  its  gaze ;  it  does  but  bring 
us  into  a  surer  presence  of  the  things  tliat  are  unseen.’ 

But  there  is  a  distiiu*t  assertion  of  Thcistic  truth  and  Christian 
truth,  by  the  author.  ‘  I  leaven  is  the  life  of  man.  Perfect  delive¬ 
rance  from  evil  is  in  perfect  life.’ 

* M  hat  tact  is  imagined  here?  \Vhat  is  the  keynote  of  this  mingleil 
harmony  ?  Po  w  e  not  hear  it  in  one  w  ord — Bedemption?  Of  death,  ami 
life  raised  up  trom  death  ;  of  life  bestow  ed  by  deatli,  and  perfected  througii 
it ;  of  saeriiiee,  w  hieh  is  the  law  of  being  and  the  root  of  joy ;  of  these 
things  Nature  speaks  to  us.  She  points  us  to  her  Maker,  in  Him  wlio 
gave  His  Son.’ 

0  cannot  give  any  analysis  of  the  chain  of  argument  through  the 
pages  ot  the  book ;  and  all  to  whom  such  matters  are  interesting,  will 
ri'ad  the  volume  tor  themselves.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  author  lias  not  sulUcicntly  guarded  his  readers  against  possible 
conclusions,  is  any  testimony  against  the  book.  The  same  is  true  of 
Locke,  and  ot  .louathaii  Pdwards,  and  lierkelcy.  Perhaps  there  is 
an  abyss  beneath  every  argument.  The  volume  is  the  production  ot 
a  m.aii.  no  (iouht,  really  alive  himself;  and  to  those  who  are  able  to 
receive  it,  its  value  must  immeasurably  surpass  its  danger ;  only  to 
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every  reader  it  is  really  necessary  to  say,  ‘Take care;  the  clifts  and 
the  ocean  lie  that  way.’ 

A  WIDELY  different  book  is  The  Bossihilitie^'t  of  Creation;  oi% 
Jf'/iat  the  World  JUifjfht  hare  Been :  a  Book  of  Faneiea, 
(Siiiipkin,  Marshall,  Sc  C’o.)  Jlandsoniely  up.  The  author  would 
have  <^ained  in  the  number  of  his  audience,  and  the  ellectiveness  of 
his  arij^ument,  had  he  condensed  the  number  of  his  pa^es.  lie  has 
alighted  upon  a  humorous  and  very  fruitful  tlieme.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  called  a  Bridgewater  Treatise  from  tlie  humorous  side;  a 
humorous  outlook  upon  nature  for  a  practical  purpose ;  a  very 
pleasant  teacliing  of  natural  theology  for  those  indisposed  for,  or  un¬ 
able  to  appreciate,  a  more  abstruse  or  erudite  argument.  A  teac-her, 
a  schoolmaster,  would  get  up  a  capital  lecture  from  it;  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  father  or  mother  reading  it,  would  find  a  fine  heap  of  materials 
to  set  a  young  soul  wondering  and  worshij)ping.  What  kind  of 
world  would  an  evil  spirit  have  produced?  What  may  we  conceive 
to  bo  the  phenomena  of  a  Satanic  globe  ?  The  author  takes  us  a  line 
tour  through  all  sorts  of  possible  atmospheres,  and  ])ossible  waters; 
imaginations  of  whole  continents  of  people  labouring  under  the 
disease  of  light,  or  photophobia;  and  from  what  wo  know  of  aber¬ 
rations  of  vision,  wild  dreams  of  all  possible  oddities  of  vision.  Then 
wo  are  led  through  all  the  horrors  of  universal  Ksqiiimaux  kingdoms, 
and  London  ever  amidst  the  mountains  of  snow,  and  all  men  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  King  Frost,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  combustible 
diet.  The  grand  gatlu'ring  of  the  corporation  of  Boothia  h’elix,  and 
their  ban(|uet  in  the  INIansion  House,  ‘with  train  oil  by  way  of  soup, 
a  course  of  seals’  flesh,  partly  raw  and  partly  dressed;  a  haunch  or 
two  of  bear;  a  young  walrus  done  in  its  own  grease;  and  finally,  if 
procurable,  a  dessert  of  long  sixes,  or  patent  composition  candles.’ 
tine  of  the  most  effective  chapters  is  the  possible  changes  in  the 
bodily  house,  and  the  comparison  of  hands  and  paws;  the  concej)tiou 
of  the  jointless  man;  a  paralytic  world;  facial  errors;  the  unequal 
growth  of  limbs;  and  oddities  of  development  altogether  contra¬ 
dicting  Oeorge  Herbert’s  famous  lines: — 

‘  Man  is  all  symmetry, 

F ull  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another.’ 

All  this  is  a  suggestion  of  the  manner  of  the  book.  It  is  also  true, 
of  course,  that  the  thing  must  not  be  looked  at  too  seriouNly*  We 
live  ben(*ath  a  system  of  compensations,  fitnesses,  and  adaptations,  m 
which  the  expert  and  adroit  Pantheist  will  not  at  all  admit  such 
}>ossibilities  to  be  possible.  The  book  has  the  vivacity  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  Grimm’s  or  Andersen’s  fair>"  tales.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  know,  not  only  where  and  how'  to  read,  but  how  also  to  leave  oil’ 
reading,  even  such  a  pleasant  and  instructive  book  as  this.  It  is  a 
capital  volume  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  young  minds  in  be¬ 
nevolent  adaptations  of  natural  theology. 
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E  have  teldom  met  with  a  more  remarkable  volume  than  Lost 
W  (imoiiff  the  AjLghans ;  being  the  Adventures  of  John  (Ump- 
IcUy  othencise  Feringhee  Baeha,  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Centvid 
Asia,  related  hg  Himself  to  Hubert  Oswald  Fry.  With  a  Fortraif. 
(Smith,  Elder,  Co.)"  The  story  is  as  startling  as  that  of  Du 
Chaillu,  ami  taxes  the  faith  of  the  reader  as  severely.  It  is  a 
wild  and  xNondrous  tale  of  adventures  among  strange,  untrodden 
regions,  and  uidieard-of  tribes.  The  respectability  and  character  of 
the  editor  ])laces  the  volume  in  a  most  favourable  light  for  its  recep¬ 
tion:  he  neither  sought  the  wanderer,  nor  suggested  the  narrative, 
but,  no  doubt,  to  him  is  owing  that  striking  skilfulness  with  which 
the  story  is  made  to  run  before  the  reader.  John  Cam])bell  was  an 
infant,  taken,  with  a  woman  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  when  about 
two  vcars  (dd,  upon  a  licld  of  carnage,  in  the  A^alley  of  Te/.eeu,  wliile 
the  British  troops  were  lighting  their  way  through  the  snow-bound 
passt's  of  Ailghanistan.  lie  was  said  to  be  the  infant  of  an  ollicer 
who  had  fallen  in  the  light,  and  being  taken  by  Dost  iMahomed,  lie 
was  adopted  by  that  leader  as  a  sou.  This  is  the  narrative  of  his 
treatment  there,  and  his  escape,  and  the  long  course  of  his  wild 
adventures  till  he  reached  Ihimbay.  There  his  story  before  Lord 
Elphinstoue,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  others  not  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  led  to  his  adoption  by  the  Government,  and  his  maintenance 
and  education  by  tlu*  Indian  Jhiard.  lie  was  placed  in  the  family  of 
31  rs.  Etlmnnd  I'ry,  in  a  sciiool  at  Brighton,  beneath  the  eba  rge  of 
herself  and  her  s«)ns,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  narrative 
should  seem,  tc»  Mr.  Hubert  Ery,  worthy  of  a  record.  3lrs.  Fry’s 
testimonv  is  very  interesting. 

‘  In  February,  I  was  requested  to  receive  into  my  family  a  youth 
of  remarkable  appearance,  apj^arently  about  twenty  years  of  ago.  He 
was  introtluced  to  me  as  the  son  of  a  British  ollicer  slain  in  India.  The 
name  John  Campbell  had  been  given  him  by  his  earliest  Englisli  friend, 
and  he  acknowlnlgcd  no  other.  His  countenance  was  grave  and  watchful. 
Ills  manners  gentle  and  subdued ;  he  spoke  English  very  imperfectly,  but 
he  was  so  anxious  to  gain  information  on  various  subjects,  that  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  converse  with  every  one  around  him.  There  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  independence  and  suspicion  in  his  demeanour,  that  betokened 
habits  of  rclf-reliancc  and  observation  sliarpcncd  by  necessity.  At  first 
he  was  cautious  and  reserved  ;  but  he  soon  attacliedAiimself  to  one  of  inv 
sons  about  his  own  age.  and  in  whose  studv  he  passed  the  greater  part  ot 
his  time.  He  soon  became  sociable  and  livel}",  and  of  an  evening  delighted 
to  bring  out  his  hooks  of  I'ersian  songs,  and  to  sing  or  chant  them  for  our 
amusement.  Sometimes  ho  translated  the  poems  into  English,  relating 
the  legends  attached  to  each  song;  and  now  and  then  he  astonished  us 
with  an  Allghan  war-song,  whicli  he  would  shout  with  strange,  wild 
energy. 

In  his  ustial  pursuits  he  evinced  a  quiet  perseverance,  which  is  the 
probable  secret  ot  much  that  is  remarkable  in  his  story.  A  simple 
instance  w  ill  sutfice  •  on  one  occasion  my  son  being  unable  to  attend  to 
(  ampbcU’s  usual  stiulies,  1  proposed  to  him  to  make  an  effort  to  improve 
his  handwriting  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  thing  was 
desirable,  he  obtained  a  pile  of  copy-books,  and  taking  his  scat  amongst 
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ray  little  pupils  (ehildrcn  under  twelve),  he  coin])elleJ  Iiimself  to  hold  the 
piui  as  directed,  and  wrote  steadily  on,  hour  after  hour,  without  change 
of  occupation  for  several  days  ;  nowand  then  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
“  punish  his  hand,”  sayin;;,  “  hand,  much,  much  paininij ;  punish  much, 
•TO  on.’* 

‘As  our  intimacy  increased,  I  found  much  to  interest  in  our  stranj^e 
miest :  he  evinced  a  reverence  for  reliu;ion  in  whatever  form  worship 
luijiht  be  offered;  but  his  ideas  of  frut/i  were  decidedly  Jesuitical:  he 
arjiued  that  a  lie  was  justifiable  if  it  were  to  neconiplish  a  ri,i;ht  end  ; 
which  is  the  theory  maintained  by  Madame  de  (Jenlis  and  other  Preueli 
writers,  lie  often  retjuested  me  to  read  and  explain  the  Gospels  to  him  ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were  readinj^  the  (ith  cliapter  of  Luke,  as 
I  came  to  the  words,  “  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,”  he  exclaimed,  “  Jlible 
>nust  be  God’s  book:  only  God  could  say  that.  Man’s  heart  say,  KUl 
(  uenif/ ;  God  say,  Love  ;  onlv  (Jod  can  love  enemy  :  true,  true  ;  Ihble  God’s 
book.”  “ 

‘  J)uring  the  ten  weeks  thatdohn  Cam})bell  was  in  our  family  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  all ;  his  failings  were  those  arising  from  circumstances, 
not  from  wilful  wickedness  :  he  appeared  to  be  naturally  gentle,  trusting, 
and  affectionate;  but  his  strange  destiny  had  thrown  him  early  on  his 
own  resources,  sharpened  his  aus])icion,  and  made  him  wary,  keen,  self- 
reliant,  and  determined.  Jlis  powers  of  endurance  are  marvellous.’ 

We  shall  not  in  our  sliort  notice  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of 
the  volume,  but  tlu're  are  many  atlviuituri's  associated  with  the  idea 
of  perils  in  the  wilderness,  which  have  not  their  j)lace  in  some  of 
tlie  piig^’s :  perils  among  robber  herds;  and  perils  among  beasts, 
and  among  bleak,  wild,  snowy  mountain  eliains  and  passes.  The 
Satan  w'orshi])pers  seem  to  have  behaved  very  wcdl  to  him.  Some¬ 
times  a  whole  world  full  of  adventures  and  dangers  arc*  crowded  into 
one  forest  or  one  page;  in  the  following,  for  instance: — 

‘  1  waited  for  ten  days  at  Talokan  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  weather 
cleared,  and!  again  impnred  fora  travelling  companion:  but  not  being 
able  to  find  one  1  resolved  to  try  and  make  ni}’^  way  to  Ivolm  alone.  1 
unfortunately  got  ofi’  the  track,  and,  after  wandering  about  for  a 
cousiderable  time,  forgot  all  iny  bearings  and  was  comjiletely  lost.  I, 
however,  made  the  best  guess  1  could  as  to  tlie  direction  in  which  Ivolm 
lay,  and  continued  my  way  cpiite  at  hazard.  I  arrived  in  a  district  of 
large  jungles  and  forests.  1  kept  ratlier  to  tiic  soutlicrn  borders  of  the 
woods.  -My  clothes  got  torn  to  pieces,  and  my  face  was  terribly  scratched 
by  the  thorn  bushes,  so  1  was  obliged  to  dismount  atid  lead  my  horse 
through  the  most  open  parts  of  the  forest.  Thus  I  went  on  all  day,  and 
got  far  into  the  depths  of  the  jungles. 

‘  1  had  some  food  with  me,  and  at  eve  I  sat  down  to  re.st  and  take 
refreshment.  There  were  many  streams  murmuring  all  around,  so  I  did 
not  lack  for  water. 

‘  I  made  a  fire,  and  unsaddled  my  horse  ;  covered  him  with  a  cloth,  and 
rubbed  him  down  a  little.  Then  1  loaded  my  gun  and  jiistols  with  bullets, 
and  lay  down  to  rest.  The  sweet  evening  songs  of  birds  lulled  me  to  sleep. 

‘  After  a  na])  of  some  liours  I  rose,  saddled  my  horse,  and  led  him  on 
again  till  daybreak  ;  and  all  that  day  I  wandered  on,  pushing  my  way 
through  thick  woods.  1  knew  not  where  I  was  going  in  these  pathless 
jungles.  When  evening  came  I  rested  again  as  before,  and  the  following 
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day  1  arrived  at  a  thinner  part  of  the  forest,  where  it  was  easier  to  <Tet 
alon*;. 

‘  1  walked  on  in  a  delicious  shade.  There  w  ere  many  kinds  of  trees 
all  around  me  ;  under  my  feet  was  a  beautiful  soft  carpet  of  line  jjrass  : 
roses  and  other  sweet-smelling:  flowers  filled  the  air  with  frajjrance. 
Clear  springs  of  water  ripplini^  between  banks  clothed  with  the  richest 
herbage  K*^ve  freshness  to  everything  around,  and  beautiful  birds  llut- 
terin^  amonj;  the  dense  foliage  overhead  enlivened  the  scene  and  charmed 
the  ear  with  their  wild  notes.  But  1  was  the  only  human  being  there. 
Mv  food  was  all  gone,  and  I  thought,  what  shall  I  do?  I  see  no  end  to 
this  forest.  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  keeping  straight  on. 

*  In  the  evening  I  came  to  a  great  clear  space  surrounded  by  the  jungle, 
and,  seeing  that  the  grass  was  very  line,  I  resolved  to  stop  and  shoot 
some  birds  to  eat.  So  I  halted  there.  I  had  no  dilliculty  in  procuring 
enough  birds  for  a  meal.  There  w  as  plenty  of  w  ater,  plenty  of  grass  for 
my  horse,  and  w  ood  to  make  a  lire  w  ith,  so  1  wanted  for  nothing. 

‘  I  let  Zangi  loose  to  graze,  and  I  amused  myself  singing  and  making 
poetrj*  in  Persian. 

‘  Two  whole  days  I  spent  in  this  dreamy,  lonely,  wild  enjoyment,  and 
then  set  forth  on  my  w  ay  again.  Presently  1  came  to  a  place  where  were 
a  great  many  large  monkeys,  w  ho,  on  perceiving  me,  immediately  set  up 
a  great  chattering  and  screaming.  When  I  first  saw'  them  they  were  on 
the  ground  eating  something,  but  in  a  minute  they  sprang  up  the  trees 
and  looked  down  at  me  with  eyes  of  astonishment.  As  I  went  past  them 
they  came  quite  close  to  me,  and  snatched  at  me,  and  ran  behind  the  trees 
making  horrible  grimaces  at  me.  While  I  was  looking  at  one,  another 
would  pull  my  hair:  and  when  I  looked  u])  one  w’ould  drag  at  my  horse’s 
tail.  1  struck  them  with  my  whip,  and  they  put  their  paws,  which  I  had 
beaten,  into  their  mouths  and  ground  their  teeth. 

*  1  saw  one  little  young  monkey  sitting  on  the  ground  and  scratching 
at  my  horse’s  feet  for  insects.  Zangi  resented  this  impudence  by  crushing 
the  little  heast  into  the  ground.  All  the  otlur  monkeys  immediately  set 
up  a  loud  scream,  and  surrounded  me  w  ith  most  menacing  looks ;  the 
trees  seemed  full  of  them,  and  1  really  began  to  get  alarmed,  for  their 
numbers  increased  every  moment.  I  levelled  my  gun  at  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  my  pi'rsecutors  and  fired;  the  poor  creature  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  rest  vanished  like  so  many  spirits.  I  was  quite  glad 
to  he  rid  of  them  so  easily. 

‘  The  next  dav,  just  as  I  was  getting  tired  of  this  jungle  life,  and 
liegan  to  fear  1  should  never  see  the  open  country  again,  i  suddenly  came 
to  the  end  of  the  forest  and  h.»oked  out  across  the  desert.  I  felt  at  first 
considerahly  pleased.  1  did  not  seem  quite  so  hopelessly  lost,  aud  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  way  straight  across  the  country  for  some  distance ;  but  the 
thought  Oi'curred  to  me  that  in  leaving  the  woods  I  was  losing  my  only 
chance  of  subsistence,  for  certainly  I  should  find  no  food  in  the  desert ; 
so  I  turned  back  to  the  jungles  io  shoot  a  stock  of  provisions  to  take 
with  me  on  mv  journey. 

*  I  had  not  been  long  in  quest  of  game  when  I  spied  aw’ild  boar  running 
straight  at  me.  1  shot  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  fell  severely  wounded, 
but  not  dead ;  not  thinking  be  would  hurt  me,  I  went  to  dispatch  him  with 
my  knife,  but  no  sooner  w  as  1  in  bis  reach  than  he  made  a  grab  at  me, 
and  his  sliar])  tusks  tore  my  boot,  and  it  was  a  mercy  I  was  not  lamed  for 
life;  this  wu.'*,  however,  his  dying  struggle.  I  soon  gathered  some  wood 
together,  and  on  the  pile  I  laid  ray  prize,  and  soon  had  him  capitally 
roasted ;  I  cut  some  steaks  from  him,  and  made  a  good  meal ;  I  finisheii 
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with  a  drauj^ht  of  pure  water  from  a  eprinj;  close  by,  aud  having  packed 
up  my  pork  in  an  old  coat  I  had  with  me,  and  relilled  my  “  matara 
(iroatskin)  w  ith  water,  I  mounted  Zangi,  and  took  my  way  through  the 
desert  again. 

*I  had  not  got  far  when  suddenly  my  horse  began  shying  very  much,  and 
trembled  all  over.  “Oh,  dear,”  thought  I,  “iny  Zangi  must  be  dying, 
for  he  never  behaved  like  this  before  ;  he  fears  notliing."  1  looked  around, 
but  could  see  nothing;  still  the  poor  animal  strained  at  the  bridle,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  running  away  w  itli  me ;  then  lie  stood  still,  with 
his  legs  far  apart,  every  muscle  rigid  with  fear,  and  his  eyes  straining, 
staring  into  the  jungle.  1  looked  more  carefully,  and  presently  spied  a  large 
tawny  brown  animal,  which  1  at  once  conjectured  to  be  a  lion.  I  (piickly 
loaded  my  gun,  and  tired  at  the  beast,  which  directly  turned  away  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  woods.  I  do  not  know  w  helher  my  bullet  struck  him  or  not. 

*l  tlien  let  my  horse  go,  and  galloped  on  till  evening  away  across  the 
desert.  1  got  dow  n,  and  began  to  look  about  for  food  for  Zangi.  I 
searched  for  some  time,  but  without  success  ;  only  1  noticeil  a  great  deal 
of  the  dung  of  sonu*  animal  on  the  ground  ;  it  was  more  like  that  of  sheep 
than  any  other  animal  I  knew,  but  still  I  was  confident  that  these  would 
not  be  found  out  there  in  the  desert.  I  resolved  to  follow  these  traces, 
which  I  suspected  were  those  of  wild  deer,  and  these  animals  w'oidd  In* 
sure  to  go  where  there  was  grass.  After  some  time  the  tracks  led  me  back 
again  to  the  jungles,  though  at  a  dillerent  part  from  where  1  had  already 
been.  Here  i  found  a  stream  of  water,  on  the  other  side  of  wliich  there 
was  no  wood,  only  long  grass  as  high  as  my  w  aist.  This  part  of  the 
jungle  was  much  thinner.  1  let  my  horse  loose  to  graze,  and  haviiig 
satisfied  my  hunger  with  a  piece  of  my  pig,  1  lay  down  to  sleep,  but 
all  the  time  kept  one  ear  open. 

‘  Early  in  the  morning  I  w  as  awakened  by  the  chirping  of  innumerable 
little  birds.  I  rose  up,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  save 
my  ammunition  by  catching  some  of  these  little  songsters  in  a  trap,  as  1 
had  learned  to  do  in  Affghanistan. 

‘I  put  a  ([uantity  of  sand,  which  the  birds  cat,  into  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
hung  it  up  in  a  tree.  When  the  little  ereatures  were  gone  intotliis  kind 
of  bag  to  get  the  sand,  T  pulled  a  string  wliich  1  had  attached  to  it,  and 
the  cloth  fell  down  over  them,  bringing  them  many  at  a  time  to  the 
ground  with  it.  When  these  birds  were  skinned  and  roasted,  I  found 
them  a  great  delicacy. 

‘1  remained  here  in  the  jungles  about  ten  days.  1  had  everything  I 
needed,  and  this  wild  life  liad  already  made  me  and  my  horse  (juite  new 
creatures,  so  much  stronger  and  more  active  did  w  e  become.  Ihit  I  was 
unhappy  in  the  midst  of  such  abundance;  and  at  last  one  morning  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  set  off  to  follow  down  the  course  of  the  stream, 
to  try  if  that  would  lead  me  once  more  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  That 
afternoon  I  left  all  traces  of  the  jungles  behind  me,  and  continued  my 
course  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  wound  its  way  through  the 
country'. 

‘  In  the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  came  suddenly  to  a  queer- 
looking  little  hut,  outside  w  hich  I  saw'  some  naked  people  B(piatting  on 
the  ground,  w  ith  tlieir  faces  buried  between  their  knees,  w  Iiich  they  w'erc 
clasping  w  ith  their  arms. 

‘  There  was  something  weird  and  ghastly  in  their  appearance,  so  that  I 
felt  an  instinctive  dread,  and  laid  hold  of  my  sword. 

‘  At  this  the  creatures  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  said,  “  What  are  you 
about,  young  man  ?  ” 
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‘  “  AVho  are  you  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  And  liat  do  you  do  here  ?  ” 

‘  Without  heediug  niy  (lueslion  they  merely  said,  “  Come  down  and  take 
rest.” 

*  I  dismounted,  and  approached  these  strange  beings,  wonderinj^  who 
they  could  be,  for  their  nails  were  like  great  claws,  and  long  hair  was  on 
their  bodies.  They  bad  hidden  their  facts  again,  and  they  sat  motionless, 
hugging  their  knees. 

‘  I  half  doubted  of  their  humanity,  and  again  took  hold  of  my  sword, 
just  to  try  if  they  knew  what  pain  was  :  but  though  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  see  me  do  this,  their  faces  being  turned  away,  they  immediately 
lifted  up  their  heads,  and  said,  “Young  man,  Mhat  are  you  about?  ” 
*“A^llat  sort  of  ])eo})le  arc  you?”  I  asked.  “\ou  squat  there,  and 
wont  speak.” 

*  Then  they  said,  “  Sit  down  and  rest ;  ”  and  again  resumed  their 
cxtraor<linary  ])Osilion. 

‘  1  sat  down,  and  waited  to  sec  what  they  w’ould  (lo.  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  ho]>ed  they  would  offer  me  food.  When  it  got  quite  dark 
they  rose,  and  I  follow  ed  them  into  tlie  liouse,  where  they  all  sat  down 
again  as  before.’ 

These  weird  and  naked  men  w(‘re  a  tribe  of  necromancers  ;  and  this 
ninth  chapter  is  ;is  severe  a  strain  njion  our  faith  as  any  in  the 
book;  aiul  vet  not  more  so  than  the  like  which  we  tind  in  manv 
unquest ioiu‘d  Hastern  travellers.  If  the  rt‘ader  gets  hold  upon  this 
book,  he  may  be  sure  he  has  a  volume  at  any  rate  rich  in  interest. 

r  I  ^  11  E  next  book  we  take  up  comes  from  the  same  vast  continent ;  a 
1  volume  full  of  charming  interest  in  the  w'orld  of  missionary 
work.  Civilizinij  Mountain  Men  :  or,  S ketch cs  of  Mission  IJ^n'k  (nnon</ 
the  Kart  na.  />//  Mr.  Ma.wn,  of  Bur  mail.  Kdifcd  hij  7..  X.  7i*.,  ..luthor 
if  The  Book  and  itn  Story.  Second  Iidition.  (»lames  Nisbet.) 
We  an‘  glad  to  see  the  second  edition  :  to  ns  it  is  the  first,  for  while 
we  knew  the  work,  ‘  Among  the  Karens,’  w’e  had  not  read  this  book. 
E\t‘ry  word  is  graplnc,  and  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  intrepidity 
of  those  w  hom  tlu‘  love  of  Christ  constrains  glows  along  every  page, 
'fhis  is  a  book  to  be  read  first,  aiul  then,  by  some  able,  competent 
voice,  to  be  n  ad  aloud  to  tlu*  ladies’  working  societv,  eilluT  for  the 
mission  statit>n  or  the  Coreas  visitor.  It  is  a  book  to  make  the 
needles  in  woman's  fingers  go  faster;  the  account  of  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  peoph*,  the  difficulties  of  hearts  yearning  for  their  salvation, 
and  the  story  ol  the  lahonr  not  in  vain;  the  frequent  store  within  the 
story  :  persons  and  places  all  linked  together  on  the  thread  of  strong 
practical  purpose;  intense  labour  springing  from  intense  faith 
and  intense  love.  It  has  all  the  Christian  interest  of  t!i?  ‘  Missing 
Link,  haloed  round  with  the  gleam  of  the  romance  whieli  fascinates 
always  in  the  work  ot  distant  and  strange  scenerv  and  character. 

MESSKS.  Alexamh'r  Strahan  A  Co.  are  ])iiblishing  a  series 
ot  volumes,  ot  which  we  have  received  two:  Spealciny  to  the 
Heart;  or.  Sermons  for  the  People,  hy  Thomas  Guthrie.  ]).!).;  and 
J\insh  Popt  rs.  toy  Xorman  .Maeleod,  I).  I).  These  are  intended  as 
the  instalment  ot  a  future  Family  Library  ;  and,  of  course,  from 
such  meu  the  books  caiimdbe  other  than  good,  and  very  good.  The 
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style  ami  j^ettin^  up  is  strong  ami  superior;  but  for  a  Family 
liibrarv,  whicli  is  inteiuled  to  have  sometliing  of  the  stamp  of  per¬ 
manence,  ami  yet  of  interesting  suggestion,  ^^e  would  suggest  books 
more  after  the  style  of  ‘  Eyes  and  Ears,’  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
(Sampson  Low,  Son,  ^  (\).)  Too  much  of  the  sermon  surely  should 
not  tind  its  ])laee  in  the  Family  ]iibrary ;  and  if  the  sermon  must  be 
preached,  then  it  should  be  in  the  pleasant  but  serious  chat  witli 
which  Henry  Ward  Jleecher  talks  of  all  tilings,  in  the  domestic 
ri)om,  the  farm-house,  and  the  Held.  Sewing-macliines  and  oxen,  birds 
and  weeds,  and  a  multitude  of  like  things,  are  all  discoursed  upon 
most  wisely  and  pleasantly. 

r  I H 1 1'  Religious  Tract  Society  has  published  the  Lr/fera  of  WiUiani 
I  Coif'/)er ;  brim/  a  Selrct ion  from  his  Corrrspomirnce :  icifh  a 
Sketch  of  his  L  fr,  amt  l>io;/rnphical  Xotiecs  of  his  Correspomtenfs, 
The  letters  need  no  word  of  praise :  that  would  be,  indeed,  to  paint 
the  lily.  They  are  among  the  sweetest  things  that  it  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  pen  and  ink  to  put  on  paper.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  ])lea- 
sant  liitl(‘  portable  thing,  and  purports  to  be  only  a  selection  from 
tlu‘  letters. 

ASKCOXI)  Series  of  the  Chihtren\'i  Church  at  Home;  or,  Familj/ 
Seri'iees  for  the  Lord's  J)ay.  Jhf  the  Lev.  John  Edmond,  D.I), 
(T.  X  elson  iV:  Sons.)  AW  the  books  of  Messrs.  Nelson  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  physique;  and  of  course  this  is.  The  first  scries 
we  have  never  seen.  We  do  not  doubt  they  will  both  be  most 
acceptable  to  thousands  of  families;  yet  we  could  suggest  much 
more  simplicity  in  many  sentences,  in  speaking  to  children,  both  of 
language  and  imagery  and  allusion. 


TT'^E  are  glad  to  liail  from  the  same  well-lovi'd  pen,  a  companion 
T  T  to  the  ‘IMount  of  Olives.’  J  ]\[orniny  beside  the  Lake  of 
(ialiiec.  JiU  James  Hamilton,  D. I).,  F.L.S.  (dames  Nisbet.)  It  is 
overtlowing  with  all  that  makes  Dr.  Hamilton’s  pages  sweetly  minis¬ 
trati  ve  ill  our  best  and  quietest  moments. 


A\ 


Ch 


\7"E  arc  to  understand,  that  Old  Friends,  and  What  Became  of 
Them,  In/  the  Bev.J.  B.  Oiren,  M.J.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jude's, 
elsea  (.iames  Nisbi't  Oo.),  conqirises  sktdches,  from  the  author’s 
memory,  of  old  schoolfellows  and  others  who  have  crossed  Ids  path 
in  life.  Tt  is  a  verv  cnterlaining,  sketchy  book.  Rut  even  for  a 
monkey,  tliat  monkey  must  have  been  uncommonly  clever  whose 
tragic  fate  is  recited  in  the  ‘  Accomplices.’  And  liowever  is  it  that 
IMr.  Owen  is  so  fond  of  descrihing  the  flogging  and  flagidlation  of 
boys?  In  his  ‘Pottery  Schoolmaster’  he  dwells  with  gusto  upon 
manv  a  Hogging  scene;  and  in  this  volume  we  venture  to  tiiink  that 
the  story  of  the  great  flogging,  on  the  seventy-third  page,  miglit  be 
even  more  decently  told,  if  necessary  to  be  told  at  all.  ]\Ir.  Oweu 
has  a  very  real  way  of  looking  at  things ;  and  his  sketches,  without 
having  any  very  distinctive  lessons,  have  a  good  deal  of  vigour  of 
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Fketclnnf'.  I’ut  we  will  bc^  of  him  not  to  describe  any  more  flog- 
^i!ii;s  :  iTiey  are  eiioiigb  to  make  even  good  boys  feel  uncomfortable. 


rpjIEHK  can  be  no  reason  why  we  sliould  not  remember  the 
L  lads  in  ‘  Our  Hook  Club  aiid  every  boy  who  reads  The  Xvst 
Hunters;  or,  Aihenturcs  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  hg  Ullliam 
Dalton,  Kstp,  Author  of  Will  Adams,  the  First  Englishman  in  Japan, 
with  Illustrations  (Arthur  ]lall  I'c  Co.),  will  be  grateful  to  the 


good  luek  that  sent  it.  It  is  a  capital  boy’.s  book. 


VX1>  a  capital  book,  too,  is  ('hildrcns  Sagings ;  or,HarJg  Life  at 
Home.  Bg  Faruline  Iladleg.  IMth  Four  lUastralions.  (Sjuith, 


Killer,  \  Co.  )  It  is  very  simple,  but  very  admirahle.  j\  book  for 
mamma  to  read  to  the  little  ones,  or  the  little  ones  to  mamma. 


11^  K  are  sorry  that  we  can  devote  but  a  brief  s})aee  to  the  excel- 
T  ▼  lent  memv  ir  of  our  late  Iriend  l)r.  l>oaz.  The  Mission 
Pastor:  Memorials  of'  the  Fee.  Thomas  Boaz,  J.L.D.,  twentg-four 
years  Missionarg  in  Caleat/a.  Pg  his  IVidow.  Kditcd  hghis  Brother- 
n-law.  (John  Simw.)  'fids  is  a  volume  for  all  our  eongri'gational 
and  Sabbath  school  libraries,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  tind  its  way 
into  all  eonneeted  with  our  denominations.  It  is  interesting,  and 
A  ill  furnish  material  for  the  missionary  prayer-meeting  and  for  the 
Sahbath  school  address,  fhomas  Hoaz  was  born  in  Scarborough  in 
lS(Ki.  His  father  and  grandfather  both  lived  bv  the  sea.  Jlis 
grand  fat  luT,  who  had  the  command  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  Haltic 
traile,  was  a  long  time  a  prisoner  in  a  Freiieh  dungeon  in  tlie  days 
of  the  Kevolution  ;  and  when  set  at  liberty,  his  freedom  produced 
such  a  revulsion  of  joy,  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  the 
animuneement  was  made  to  him.  The  father  of  our  friend  was  a 
\)uakcr;  but  from  his  grandmother  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  many 
of  tlie  most  distinct ive  ot  his  principles  :  she  was  east  in  the  mould 
of  the  old  Puritan  school.  Althougli  he  aeeompanied  his  own 
]>arents  to  the  I'riends’  mcetiug-hoiisc,  the  Friends,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  impressed  hi!u  with  very  devotional  feelings.  AVhile 
the  members  were  engaged  in  silent  meditation,  he  busied  himself  in 
pinning  the  dresses  ot  the  ladies  together,  assuming,  culprit  as  ho 
was,  the  demure  appearance  of  innocence.  .He  more  enjoved  the 
socii  ty  ot  fishermen  and  sailors  on  the  iron-bound  east  coast  of 
\orkshire.  In  Scarborough  he  spent  his  first  years  of  active  life, 
and  then  found  his  way  to  London.  He  was  unconverted,  and 
only  desired  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world;  but,  singularly,  his 
very  first  acquaintance  in  London,  a  porter,  probably  saved  him  from 
some  sin  aud  sorrow.  \et  he  floated  along  upon  the  stream  of  Lon¬ 
don  dissipation,  and  even  had  desires  to  go  upou  the  stage.  At  hist 
he  found  a  situation,  a  home,  and  a  guide  beneath  the  roof  of  3lr. 
lownseiid,  a  draper  in  High  Holborn,  aud  a  director  of  the  London 


lownsend,  a  draper  in  High  Holborn,  and  a  director  of  the  Loiu 
-Missionary  SiKiety.  To  this  good  man  it  w’as, perhaps,  greatly  ow 
that  he  now  nmounced  his  companions  in  sin  ;  and  there  were  many 


owing 


: 
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<*lrciriUstaiu*os  whicli  coin])olle(l  liiin  to  the  now  life,  especially  the 
death  of  a  companion  who  had  riislied  to  the  extremes  of  inlidelity 
and  dissipation.  In  his  transformation  he  became  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Dr. ‘Andrew  Keed,  and  lie  graduated  in  all  the  various 
works  of  usefulness,  and  bej^an  to  speak  in  school-rooms  and 
cottages.  At  length  he  oilered  himself  to  the  London  ^Missionary 
Society,  and,  accepted  by  them,  he  entered  the  Newport  Pagnell 

institution  to  study  for  the  ministry.  For  some  little  time  he 

•  • 

was  the  youthtul  pastor  of  the  village  congregation,  a  sort  of  home 
mission  station  at  Elstead,  in  Surrey.  I^ut  the  mission  work  would 
not  allow  him  to  rest,  and  he  signified  his  intention  to  his  people  to 
depart  for  the  East  liulies,  and  his  acceptance  by  the  Missionary 
^Society.  The  following  is  a  touching  little  jiicturo  of  his  farewell : — 

‘  “  In  the  afternoon  I  addressed  the  people  at - ,  from  dohn  xiv.  The 

small  place  was  literally  crammed,  numbers  standing  without.  There 
were  many  present  who  had  never  entered  the  chapel  before.  I  promised 
this  attached  people  a  final  visit.  This  promise  I  fulfilled  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath,  when  1  preached  and  administered  to  them  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time  in  England.  It  was  to 
me  an  interesting  scene,  'fhe  evening  was  beautiful ;  the  suu  had  just 
left  his  golden  tinges  on  the  v.estern  sky.  The  only  soiinds  which  could 
be  heard  were  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle.  The  doors  of 
the  rustic  sanctuary  were  closed.  The  little  fiock  of  ‘  redeemed  ones/ 
surrounded  the  table  of  Jesus,  on  which  were  displayed  the  dying 
emblems  of  his  love.  A  few  hopeful  spectators  sat  as  witnesses  of  that 
sacred  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  masters. 

‘  “  Tliere  is  at  such  a  time  a  silence  very  inexplicable,  a  searching  silence 
which  leads  each  one  to  intpiire,  LonU  is  it  If  I  arose  and  broke  it 
by  repeating  the  beautiful  words  of  Watts,  *  How  sweet  and  awful  is 
the  place,’  Ac.  As  1  came  to  the  conclusion  my  voice  faltered,  and,  in 
broken  accents,  1  said,  ‘  Farewell,  farewell,  my  beloved  people.  Fare¬ 
well  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection;  we  may  not  meet  until  that 
morning,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorru])tible.  How  shall  we  rise  ?  w  hat  will  be  our  destiny,  heaven  or 
hell  ?  Fray  for  me  that  it  may  be  heaven.  1  w  ill  pray  for  you  that  it 
may  be  heaven.  Amen  and  Amen.*  I  sat  down  and  received  their  last 
prayers  and  blessings  in  the  solitude  of  agonized  feelings.  Thus  termi¬ 
nated  a  mysterious,  though,  J  trust,  happy  union. 

‘  “  Early  on  the  follow  ing  morning  I  left  the  village  to  proceed  on  iny 
way.  The  sun  was  just  casting  his  rays  over  the  rich  and  varied  land¬ 
scape  which  presented  itself  from  the  eminence  of  Charles’  Hill. 

‘  “  1  stood  for  a  brief  w  bile  contemplating  a  scene  w  Inch  had  been  to 
me  the  theatre  of  such  indescribable  happiness  and  distress.”  * 

He  renew  cd  his  preparatory  studies  at  Jfaileybiiry.  lie  was  set 
apart  to  the  missionary  work,  and  then  departed  to  say  farewell 
to  the  Scarborough  home. 

‘  “  There  was,  however,  a  scene  of  mingled  happiness  and  pain.  Every 
meal  showed  the  w  ish  of  mother  and  sisters  to  gratify  the  son  and  brother 
— every  meal  seemed  to  say  this  is  one  less ;  and,  as  though  every  one 
appeared  to  receive  the  same  impression  at  the  same  moment,  they  looked 
simultaneously  at  each  other  and  wept.  My  beloved  father  would  often  sit 
and  appear  desirous  of  giving  me  his  parting  advice  ;  but  his  feelings  awed 
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liim  into  pilcnce,  until  tbe  innocent  prattle  of  tlie  little  ones  would  trive  a 
dill’ertMit  turn  to  the  conversation.  Tlie  dreaded  moment  at  length  arrived 
—the  last  farewell  was  taken  in  sadness,  I  arose  and  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
her  who  bore  me;  who,  overcome  with  grief,  exclaimed,  ‘My  son.  my  son,’ 
holding  me  witli  a  convulsive  grasp,  from  which  1  with  dilliculty  extri¬ 
cated  my  trembling  body;  at  Tength,  with  gentle  violence,  1  succeeded, 
vet  it  was  but  to  experience  a  similar  rece])tion  from  my  dear  sister.  She 
j>rescnted  her  smiling  babe  to  me  for  a  blessing.  I  embraced  and  kissed 
It  a  thousand  times,  them  imprinted  a  token  of  atlection  on  the  rosy 
cheeks  which  presented  themselves  in  rapid  succession,  and  rushed  from 
the  scene  of  distress  in  company  with  my  father.  In  mute  sorrow’  we 
hastened  to  the  coach.  Many  were  standing  at  their  doors  to  say  fare¬ 
well ;  I  could  but  acknowledge  their  kindness  by  waving  my  hand.  All 
was  readv.  ^Iv  father  in  a  stifled  voice,  wliile  he  pressed  my  hand,  said, 
‘  ( )h,  mv  boy,  I  have  long  prayed  for  siibmissiou  to  the  will  of  (Jod  in  this 
trying  hour,’  then  turning  his  head,  w  Ikispered,  ‘  The  Lord  go  with  tliee 
and  bless  thee.’  Again  raising  his  voice,  regardless  of  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered  together,  lie  said,  while  he  crossed  his  face  with  his  hands. 
*  I  give  him  up  to  thee — to  thee,  t  >  Lord  ;  protect  and  guide  him  for  ever,  for 
ever,  for  ever.’  *  -My  father,’  T  responded,  w  liile  with  deep  agony  1  said, 
‘  < )  God.  bless  this  honoured  parent,  and  all  these  my  w  eeping  friends, 
with  thy  grace  ami  glory.’ 

‘  “  The  coach  drove  away,  and  the  scenes  and  persons  w  ith  w  hich  all  mv 
yenthful  associations  w  ere  eonnectod  receded  from  my  view.”  ’ 


The.'JC  extracts  will  show  how  much  of  tender,  and  ])e;nitifiil, 
and  graphic  intiTcst  tliere  is  in  this  memoir.  He  left  England 
for  (’alcutta  in  In  that  city  he  laboured  long  and  iiiost 

usefully  as  the  minister  of  Union  Uhapel.  AVe  cannot  dwell  at  aiiv 
length  upon  the  work  there.  ^Something  of  the  kiiul  of  place 
and  work  we  havt»  recently  given  in  our  sketeli  of  Air.  l-aeroix. 
l'\>r  many  most  interesting  particulars  of  missionary  labour,  we 
must  refer  to  the  vidume  itself.  Ho  exercised  himself  in  every  kind 
ot  admirable  activity,  and  as  all  our  readers  know’,  terminated  his 
labours  in  Lnglaml,  something  bettor  than  twelve  months  since. 
A\  e  could  wisli  that  this  memoir  had  been  a  little  eondensc'd,  but 
it  has  b(‘en  a  hibour  of  h)ve,  and  it  is  performed  with  great  alleetion 
and  with  considerable  interest,  it  is  a  very  animating  and  useful 
book,  and  the  story  ot  tlu‘  early  days  at  Scarborough,  and  tin* 
missituiary  works  at  t  alcutta,  alike  fasten  tlieinselvcs  upon  the 
reader’s  mind. 


